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MITSUBISHI TAKES 1ST THROUGH 4TH IN THE BRUTAL 
DAKAR RALLY IN AFRICA, PROVING THAT MONTEROS 


ALSO FEEL COMFORTABLE IN THE WINNER'S CIRCLE’ 
The planet wasn’t exactly designed with comfort in mind. 
Fortunately, the all-new Mitsubishi Montero Sport was. 
In fact, Open Road Magazine calls it “almost car-like in its 
civility.” An observation prompted by the Montero Sport's 
smooth-riding suspension and rock-solid construction. 
Add the Montero Sport's roomy five-passenger cabin and 
abundant sound insulation, and the Ford Explorer and 
Toyota 4Runner could be in for a rough ride. Of course, 
the Montero Sport has a tough side as well. The available 
V6! engine and fully-boxed frame have been globally 
tested in some of the roughest terrain on Earth. Even 
the transmission has been engineered to shrug off heavy 
loads and hostile conditions. Best of all, the civilized new 
Montero Sport starts at a very down-to-earth $17,815." 


Which may be the most comforting feature of them all. 


MITSUBISHI 
MONTERO SPORT 
Built For Living.” 


You know how you feel 
after a long day with the 
kids? So does your dog. 


The family dog gets quite a workout just being the family dog. That's why 
the nutritionists at Purina created Purina’ brand Hi Pro dog food. Hi Pro is a premium 
food with all the protein, calcium, iron and other essential nutrients an active dog 
needs. Plus extra calories for his increased metabolism. giving him more energy to 


keep up with your kids. Now, if only there was something like Hi Pro for parents 


More of what active dogs nevet 


Ba] PURINA HI PRO. MORE OF WHAT ACTIVE DOGS NEED. 
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Bull Market: New highs—and new 
worries—for stocks (see BUSINESS) 





China: Deng Xiaoping set his country on a new 
course, but reforms are not finished (see Cover) 
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Show Business: Johnny Depp shines 
ina film about Mob life (see THE Arts) 
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IME’S CHINA WATCHERS HAD BEEN 

planning a special report on the 

legacy of Deng Xiaoping for 

months, but it wasn’t until 10 p.m. 
Wednesday—early morning in the U.S.— 
that Beijing bureau chief Jaime 
FlorCruz got a tip that China’s ailing 
leader might be dead. As FlorCruz 
raced to the TIME bureau, driving 
past Tiananmen Square and the 
residences of the top Communist 
Party officials, he could tell some- 
thing was amiss; police at each in- 
tersection were waving motorists 
to the side so that black cars with 
flashing red lights could enter 
Zhongnanhai, the party headquar- 
ters. Within hours, Deng’s death 
had been confirmed, and deputy 
managing editor Jim Kelly had 
given the go-ahead for this week's 
cover package. 

TimME has long had a special rela- 
tionship with Deng—or, as we used to 
spell it, Teng. He was twice named Man 
of the Year—a distinction shared by a 
select group of world leaders that in- 
cludes Churchill, Eisenhower and Gor- 
bachev. When Deng decided to visit the 
U.S. in 1979, he gave TIME his first in- 
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terview with a Western magazine. 

Deng might have seemed an unlike- 
ly choice as Man of the Year for 1978. He 
had only recently been “rehabilitated” 
in one of the frequent purges of Mao’s 
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SELECT COMPANY: Deng was one of a handful of 
leaders to be named TIME’s Man of the Year twice 


later years. But we recognized even 
then that as the chief architect of the so- 
called Four Modernizations, Deng was 
destined to play a key role in ee | 
propel China into the modern world. A | 
few weeks later, we were rewarded for 
our prescience with that first exclusive 
interview—a 30-minute audience that 
stretched into 80 minutes and formed 
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the basis of another Deng cover story. 
By the time Deng won his second 
Man of the Year nomination, in 1985, the 
effect of his “Great Leap Outward” was 
apparent to everyone. Deng had trans- 
formed the world’s most populous 
nation into something like a cap- 
italist country—albeit one still run 
with a heavy, communist-style hand. 
That cover story too followed an ex- 
clusive interview; this one included 
not only TiME journalists but also a 
group of U.S. civic, academic and 
business leaders who were our 
guests on a TIME Newstour of Asia. 
“In Chinese culture, the Em- 
peror is Emperor until he dies, and 
the new leaders can’t do anything 
until he’s left the scene,” says TIME 
News Service director Richard 
Hornik, a former Beijing bureau 
chief, who coordinated our reporting 
| effort. “So China has been stuck in neu- 
tral for the past few years.” Last week 

| the country shifted back into gear. 
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Do you toss and turn at night? Cant 
seem to find a comfortable position? 
Does your back ache when you awake? 
These are signs that your mattress 
may not be supporting you properly. 


Sleep Better On Air 
A SELECT COMFORT” sleep system 
doesn’t rely on springs or water, but on 
a cushion of air. Air gently contours 
to your body’s shape, reducing 
uncomfortable 
pressure 
points. 
















The Mattress 
with Easy 
Push Button 


Firmness 







Control! 






Frustrated With Your Sleep? « 


Sleep Better On Air! 


Tests show it also helps prop- 
erly support your back and 
spine, which can lower the 
tension in the surrounding 
muscles. So you can sleep 
comfortably in most any posi- 
tion and wake feeling great! 
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Call For More Information 
You owe it to yourself to learn more about this 
revolutionary way to a better night's sleep. 


For a FREE VIDEO * 
and Brochure, Call 


1-800-831-1211 


Ext. 7252 
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SELECT COMFORT ® sleep systems 
comfortably contour to your body, 
properly support your back and spine, 
and reduce pressure points. 





Metal coil mattresses can 
create uncomfortable 
pressure points and provide 
uneven support over time 










Select Comfort Direct Corporation 


6105 Trenton Lane North, Minneapolis, MN 55442 
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POWERFUL PAI 
AND SO MUCH MORE. 





GENUINE 


BAYER 
BAYER’ IS THE ONLY LEADING PAIN RELIEVER THAT CAN HELP SAVE YOUR LIFE. a5 Fit 


For tough headaches, your worst body pain and stiff, aching muscles, no other pain reliever is stronger 
than Extra Strength BAYER. And Genuine BAYER Aspirin does something that no other leading pain 
roven aspirin can reduce the risk of another heart attack by up to 50%, when EXTRA STRENGTH 


ly under a doctor's c d accompanied by a proper diet and exercise ask y loctor. 1-IzN 4A aCe 


So the next time you're in pain, why choose anything but BAYER? It's more ASPIRIN 
Se than a pain reliever. It's a wonder drug ea 


Association... 





a #1 killer as a sponsor of American Heart Assocuaty 
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Dow Jones Stake of 4.6% Is Acquired 
By Fund Led by Investor Michael Price 


PaO iro med er gly aol par ore 
aoe he w 4 meeting with ma 
Investor Michael Price suid s fund be ment. “Right now we own a stock with a 
good risk/reward ratio. But we may need ) 
to learn more about the spending plan for 
Telerate,” he said. 
As reported in Fortune. the two dissat- 
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De Witll Street Jomrmut 


When we called Michael Price an $.0.B. on the cover of FORTUNE in December, we figured he might just cancel his 


subscription. But a recent article in The Wall Street Journal revealed that he decided to invest over $150 million in Dow Jones & 
Co. after reading our February 3, 1997, issue. Sounds like he remains one of the more than 4 million* NE 
influential readers who look to FORTUNE for the most useful and compelling business 


journalism in the world. To keep your own edge, subscribe now by calling 1-800-828-2324 WHERE BUSINESS IS GOING 





is E T E R S years to make the revisions. He should 





Neil J. Zemmel 





THE FILM STAR WARS IS NOT ABOUT 
video games and woozy echoes of love 
(CINEMA, Feb. 10]. It is a study of arche- 
types and an expression of the uncon- 
scious collective experience of human- 
kind. Star Wars has it all: hero, villain, 
magic weapon, quest and heroine. We 
have been rewriting this story through- 
out time; only the names have been 
changed to modernize it. Shakespeare 
would have loved it. 
Lisa Byrd 
Malvern, Arizona 


WHEN STAR WARS FIRST CAME OUT, I 
stood in line for more than three hours to 
see it. As the years passed, I couldn’t wait 
for each sequel to come out. But the re- 
release of the original has left me disillu- 
sioned. The fact that I spent a sizable 
sum to go to a movie that I've seen 
dozens of times just shows the power of 
a great marketing campaign. For its 
backers, the rerelease means millions 
more in the bank—money that will come 
from those of us stupid enough to believe 

















x The Force Is Still with Us 

¢¢ In a world plagued by catastrophe 
and sometimes inhuman events, 
Star Wars gives us hope that good 
will triumph in the end. 99 


Charlottesville, Virginia 


the additional footage is worth the hefty 

ticket price. The hype is sickening, and I 

am very disappointed in George Lucas, 

who, I now realize, only sees us con- 
sumers as dollar signs. 

Rich Meyer 

Bridgewater, New Jersey 


I JUST SAW STAR WARS AGAIN, AND I WAS 
awed not by the special effects but by the 
depth of the movie. Lucas has the ability 
to paint a story in large strokes and then 
fill in the details. His trilogy seems like an 
immense universe. The films fuel our 
imagination and become so much more 
to us than an adrenaline-packed block- 
buster. No matter what anyone says, the 
new additions to Star Wars have 
enriched the original. The little details 
make it all the more believable. 
Don Sias 
Salina, Kansas 


LUCAS’ REMAKING OF STAR WARSis akin to 
someone’s painting eyebrows on the 
Mona Lisa. Even worse, it took him 20 














have used his energy to create prequels 

or sequels, We've been waiting for them 
for decades. 

Scott David Lippe 

Mineola, New York 





STAR WARS IS SIMPLY WILLIAM BENNETT'S 
Book of Virtues set in “a galaxy far, far 
away.” Both are incredibly successful 
because our chaotic cosmos longs for the 
moral “force” of courage, loyalty, disci- 
pline, justice, love and faith. May those 
forces be with us all! 
James Watkins 
LaOtto, Indiana 


SEEING THE 20TH-ANNIVERSARY EDITION 
of Star Wars brought a wave of mixed 
feelings. I sat in a theater surrounded by 
an audience, the vast majority of whom 
were not even born when I first saw the 
film in 1977. I thought the scenes 
dragged in comparison to the manic 
action of today’s sci-fi extravaganzas. I 
realized that not a single adult in the the- 
ater felt the way he did when he saw the 
movie for the first time. Not a single pre- 
teen managed to make it through without 
suppressing some yawns. The story of 
the good guys’ triumph is too slow for the 
MTV attention span. So much _ has 
changed since 1977, when I sat between 
my parents watching the original! 
Kent May 
Idyllwild, California 





HOW COULD YOU WASTE EVEN A SINGLE 

page on such trivial nonsense as the 
regurgitated Star Wars? 

George N. Butler 

Boca Raton, Florida 





The new Chevy” Venture™ is here 
It takes family travel out of the Stone Age 


Chevy Venture apm Let's Go! 
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Fa: Come to where the flavor’ 


Maribor Country 





© Philip Morris Inc. 1997 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
Causes Lung Cancer, Heart Disease, 
Emphysema, And May Complicate Pregnancy. 








Blood Hazing 


IT IS REPELLANT THAT STREET GANGS IN- 
doctrinate recruits with severe beatings, 
but it is more shocking to learn that the 
Marine Corps’s “few and the proud” 
draw blood and inflict pain on new 
members [NATION, Feb. 10]. I am 
ashamed to think that a U.S. Marine 
would stoop to such gang mentality. 
Peter E. Weiss 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 


WHAT YOU WROTE ABOUT WAS NOT “NOR- 
mal” Marine hazing. It was the special 
pinning ceremony engaged in by Marine 
Force Recon, one of America’s toughest 
and most élite warrior units. These men 
are all volunteers and eagerly look for- 
ward to the day when they win their gold 
parachutist’s wings. I doubt that many 
look forward to the “ceremony” that 
accompanies the wings, but all look back 
with pride on enduring it. The ritual is 
not unlike the ceremony that American 
Indians went through when they 
entered manhood. 
Garrett C. Dailey 
Oakland, California 


WHEN I WAS GROWING UP, I RECALL 
hearing how barbaric the North Viet- 
namese troops were during the Vietnam 
War. The descriptions of their booby 
traps were unbelievably gruesome. Alas, 
now I find our own Marines have been 
every bit as barbaric and gruesome. It 
seems to me the U.S. Marines could 
indeed use a few “good” men. 
Bob Moffett 
Fairmont, West Virginia 


AS AN EX-MARINE, I REALIZE CIVILIANS 
will never understand why the pinning 
ritual in the Marine Corps is condoned. I 
don’t think an explanation is in order, 
because the military doesn’t live by the 
same set of rules as the rest of society. 
The most tragic thing that has happened 
is that an undisciplined slob betrayed his 
own by making videotapes that were 
shown outside the barracks. 
Gerald Smetana 
Chetek, Wisconsin 


Connecting to AOL 


AMERICA ONLINE CHAIRMAN STEVE CASE 
grossly underestimates the problems at 
AOL and incorrectly overestimates the 
quality of its response [BusINEss, Feb. 
10]. The deterioration in service is far 
more pervasive than just a subscriber's 
inability to log on. When one is fortunate 
enough to connect, there are incredible 
delays and malfunctions. To get a simple 
response to an E-mail inquiry on AOL 








takes days—if an answer comes at all. I’m 

tired of setting my alarm for 3 a.m. so 

that I can try to connect—to cancel my sub- 

scription to the service. Ordinarily, I would 
have sent this letter by E-mail, but... 

Ronald Schenk 

Dublin, Ohio 


I'M QUITE DISTURBED BY YOUR UN- 
founded and poorly researched assess- 
ment of Prodigy in “Where You Can 
Connect,” your guide to the leading 
online services of today. Your negative 
comments appeared to be directed at 
Prodigy Classic, which is no longer our 
lead product. You made no mention of 
the new flagship product, Prodigy Inter- 





of millions of fans proves it has 
become an American classic. It's 
definitely for the whole family.” 
Laurie Mann of Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
in 1977 during my honeymoon. ! 
just turned 40 and watched the 
it as much as I did.” Dorothy J. 
Apel of Long Beach, California, is 
also an enthusiast who doesn’t fall 
into the teenage-boy category. 
Reported Apel: “When I saw Star 
Wars 20 years ago as a thirtyish 
mom with my three children, the 
crowd was one-third adults, one- 
third girls and one-third boys.” 
Apel’s family today exemplifies the 
universal appeal of Star Wars. She 
anticipates seeing the film again: 
“I’m putting on my support hose, 
combing my tinted hair, taking my 
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net, which was introduced in October to 
universally favorable reviews. The mar- 
ketplace seems to agree that Prodigy 
Internet is a great value. In January, 
during our first full month of marketing, 
daily enrollments in Prodigy Internet 
increased more than 300%, establishing 
it as one of the U.S.’s fastest growing 
Internet service providers, 
Greg Carr, Chairman 
Prodigy Inc. 
White Plains, New York 


He’s No Rutherford B. Hayes 


COMPARING BILL CLINTON TO PRESIDENT 
Rutherford B. Hayes, as Hugh Sidey did, 
is absurd [THE PresipENCy, Feb. 10). 
Hayes was a Civil War hero who was 
wounded five times, and when he served 
as Congressman and Governor, he was 
squeaky clean. Clinton does not even 
come close. He is a draft dodger and has 
been charged with questionable con- 
duct. Maybe one could compare him to 
Richard Nixon. 
Al Kotyuk 
Spring Hill, Florida 


Unbearable Thoughts of Armey 


IN YOUR STORY ON FRANKLIN RAINES, THE 
new White House budget chief [NATION, 
Feb. 10], you noted that House majority 
leader Dick Armey likes to say his first 
waking thought is how to make the day 
unbearable for Democrats. What a suc- 
cinct summation of much that is wrong in 
America’s capital today! Our representa- 
tives in Congress should be concerned 
about the welfare of our nation, not the 
welfare of their particular party. They 
should wake up each day trying to make 
the day better for all citizens, not unbear- 
able for their political opponents. 
Laurel Nicol 
Cumberland, Maryland 


Expecting a Visit from Tarzan? 


WHEN I READ THE PIECE ABOUT APPLYING 
the principles of feng shui to the Oval 
Office [NoTEBOOK, Feb. 10], I came to 
the conclusion that the practitioners of 
this Chinese art, which places an indi- 
vidual in harmony with his surround- 
ings, prey on those who cannot think for 
themselves, So some people think the 
President's chi (Chinese for energy) is 
seeping out and suggest the drafty doors 
in the Oval Office be sealed to prevent 
the life force from escaping. But the idea 
that a fountain and plants be installed 
makes one expect Tarzan to visit, rather 
than political leaders. Those who believe 
in feng shui say it aims to create harmo- 
ny between man and nature; however, 
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for frequent nig 


Frequent nighttime urination is a common and bothersome 
symptom of benign prostatic hyperplasia (BPH), a noncancerous 
enlargement of the prostate gland occurring most often in men 
over the age of 50. 


Cardura is a simple, once-daily tablet that quickly relieves 
urination problems caused by BPH, meaning your bladder can 
empty completely and you won't have to wake up as often at 
night to go to the bathroom. 


Cardura may begin to improve urinary flow—day and night—in 


as little as 1 to 2 weeks. 


Cardura is available only by prescription. 
So ask your physician if Cardura is right for you—if it is, your 
doctor can provide you with a trial pack to get you started. 


Cardura can cause a sudden drop in blood pressure at the 
beginning of treatment or if you miss doses and then start 
taking the medication again. You may feel dizzy, faint, or 
light-headed, particularly after getting up from a chair or bed. 
Speak to your doctor about oral medications like Cardura 
and other treatment options for BPH such as regular 
monitoring of the condition or surgery. 


Please see important information on the next page. 


Cardura. Because BPH shouldn't be something to lose s eep over. 
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PATIENT INFORMATION ABOUT CARDURA” 
Generic Name: 
doxazosin mesylate 
FOR BENIGN PROSTATIC HYPERPLASIA (BPH) 


Read this information: 

© before you start taking CARDURA® 

© each time you get a new prescription. 

You and your doctor should discuss this treatment and your 
BPH symptoms before you start taking CARDURA" and at your 
feguiar checkups. This information does NOT take the place of 
discussions with your doctor 


CARDURA’ is used to treat both benign prostatic hyperplasia 
(BPH) and high blood pressure (hypertension). This information 
describes CARDURA® as treatment for BPH (although you may be 
taking CARDURA" for both your BPH and high blood pressure), 


What is BPH? 


BPH is an enlargement of the prostate gland. This gland surrounds 
the tube that drains the urine from the bladder. The symptoms of 
BPH can be caused by a tensing of the enlarged muscle in the 
prostate gland which blocks the passage of urine. This can lead to 
such symptoms as: 

© a weak of start-and-stop stream when urinating 

© a feeling thal the bladder is not completely emptied after 

urination 

© a delay or difficulty in the beginning of urination 

© a need to urinate often during the day and especially at night 

© a feeling that you must urinate immediately. 


Treatment Options for BPH 
The four main treatment options for BPH are: 


© if you are not bothered by your symptoms, you and your 
doctor may decide on a program of “watchtul waiting.” It is 
not an active treatment like taking medication ot surgery but 
involves having regular checkups to see it your condition is 
Qetting worse or causing problems 

© Treatment with CARDURA” or other similar drugs. CARDURA® 
is the medication your doctor has prescribed for you. See 
“What CARDURA" Does,” below. 

© Treatment with the medication class of 5-alpha reductase 
inhibitors (¢.9. Proscar*). It can cause the prostate to shrink 
It may take 6 months or more for the full benefit of finasteride 
to be seen. 

© Various surgical procedures, Your doctor can describe these 
procedures to you. The best procedure for you depends on 
your BPH symptoms and medical condition 


What CARDURA® Does 


CARDURA” works on a specific type of muscle found in the 
prostate, causing it to relax. This in turn decreases the pressure 
within the prostate, thus improving the flow of urine and your 
symptoms 
© CARDURA” helps relieve the symptoms of BPH ( weak stream, 
Start-and-stop stream, a feeling that your bladder is not com- 
pletely empty, delay in beginning of urination, need to 
urinate often during the day and especially at night, and 
feeling that you must urinate immediately). It does not 
change the size of the prostate. The prostate may continue to 
Qrow; however, a larger prostate is not necessarily related to 
more symptoms or to worse symptoms. CARDURA" can 
decrease your symptoms and improve urinary How, without 
Gecreasing the size of the prostate. 
© if CARDURA® is helping you, you should notice an effect 
within 1 to 2 weeks after you start your medication. CARDURA” 
has been studied in over 900 patients for up to 
2 years and the drug has been shown to continue to work 
during long-term treatment. 

Even though you lake CARDURA® and it may help you, 
CARDURA" may not prevent the need for surgery in the 
future 

© CARDURA® does nol affect PSA levels. PSA is the 


abbreviation for Prostate Specific Antigen, Your doctor may 
have done a blood test called PSA. You may want to ask your 
doctor more about this if you have had a PSA test done 


Other Important Facts 


© You should see an improvement of your symptoms within 
1 to 2 weeks. In addition to your other regular checkups you 
will need to continue seeing your doctor regularly to check 
your progress regarding your BPH and to monitor your 
blood pressure 

© CARDURA® (doxazosin mesylate) is not a treatment tor 
prostate cancer. Your doctor has prescribed CARDURA" for 
your BPH and not for prostate cancer; however, a man can 
have BPH and prostate cancer at the same time. Doctors 
usually recommend that men be checked for prostate cancer 
once a year when they turn 50 (or 40 if a family member has 
had prostate cancer). A higher incidence of prostate cancer 
has been noted in men of African-American descent. These 
checks should continue even if you are taking CARDURA.” 


How To Take CARDURA® and What You Should 
Know While Taking CARDURA® for BPH 


CARDURA® Can Cause a Sudden Drop in Blood Pressure 
After the VERY FIRST DOSE. You may feel dizzy, faint or 
“light-headed,” especially after you stand up from a lying or 
sitting position. This is more likely to occur after you've taken the 
first few doses or if you increase your dose, but can occur at any 
time while you are taking the drug. It can also occur if you stop 
taking the drug and then restart treatment. If you fee! very dizzy, 
faint or “light-headed” you should contact your doctor. Your 
doctor will discuss with you how offen you need to visit and how 
often your blood pressure should be checked 

Your blood pressure should be checked when you start taking 
CARDURA® even if you do not have high blood pressure 
(hypertension). Your doctor will discuss with you the details of 
how blood pressure is measured. 

Blood Pressure Measurement: Whatever equipment is used, it 
is usual for your blood pressure to be measured in the following 
way: Measure your blood pressure alter lying quietly on your back 
for five minutes. Then, after standing for two minutes measure 
your blood pressure again. Your doctor will discuss with you what 
other times during the day your blood pressure should be taken, 
such as two to six hours after a dose, belore bedtime or after 
waking up in the morning. Note that moderate lo high-intensity 
exercise can, over a period of time, lower your average blood 
pressure 

You can take CARDURA® either in the morning or at bedtime 
and it will be equally effective. if you take CARDURA" at bedtime 
but need to get up trom bed to go to the bathroom, get up slowly 
and cautiously until you are sure how the medication affects you 
It is important to get up slowly from a chair or bed at any time 
until you learn how you react to CARDURA." You should not drive 
or do any hazardous tasks until you are used to the effects of the 
medication. If you begin to teel dizzy, sil or lie down until you feel 
better 


© You will start with a 1 mg dose of CARDURA® once daily. 
Then the once daily dose will be increased as your body 
gets used to the effects of the medication. Follow your 
doctor's instructions about how to take CARDURA.” You 
must take it every day at the dose prescribed. Talk with your 
doctor if you don’t take it for a few days tor some reason; you 
may then need to restart the medication al a 1 mg dose, in- 
crease your dose gradually and again be cautious about 
possible dizziness. Do not share CARDURA" with anyone 
else; it was prescribed only for you 

© Other side effects you could have while taking CARDURA,” 
in addition to lowering of the blood pressure, include dizzi- 
ness, fatigue (tiredness), swelling of the feet and shortness 
of breath. Most side effects are mild. However, you should 
discuss any unexpected effects you notice with your doctor 

© Keep CARDURA" and all medicines out of the reach of 
children. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION ABOUT CARDURA® AND BPH 
TALK WITH YOUR DOCTOR, NURSE, PHARMACIST OR 
OTHER HEALTH CARE PROVIDER. 


PFIZER, INC 70-5039-00-0 


Labs + NHO + Pratt * Koerig * Specialt 
US. Pharmaceuticals Group 
DC184A96 © 1996, Pfizer inc Printed in USA/August 1996 





others may laugh at the definition of har- 

mony when they look at the asymmetri- 

cal placement of the furniture in the Oval 

Office proposed by the so-called feng 
shui master. Is it chi or cheesy? 

Eric Cheung 

Lubbock, Texas 


AS A FENG SHUI PRACTITIONER, I CAN CON- 
firm that the Oval Office is situated in 
one of the worst possible locations. Many 
straight lines carrying negative energy 
are directed at it. Pennsylvania Avenue 
slices right through the White House like 
a knife. The best corrective measure 
would be to construct a fountain in the 
area right outside the White House fence 
or in Lafayette Park to deflect the killing 
arrows pointed at the building. 
i Ma Wong 
Rancho Palos Verdes, California 
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or space. 

Our E-mail address is Letters@time.com 
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and request document 1000. A form will be faxed to you 
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Tomorrow 
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“W 

orking in Japanese schools and with the local 
government on the JET program deepened my 
understanding of the culture, language, institutions 
and relationships in Japanese society.” 


Nicole Domencic has good reason to be 
enthusiastic about JET, as the Japan Exchange and 
Teaching Program is commonly known. From 1987 
to 1988, she taught English to high school students 
in Shizuoka City, Japan, through JET—an experience 
that helped the students hone their language skills, 
and gave her an entrée into Japanese society. 


JET is just one of many programs that are building 
a cultural bridge between Japan and the U.S. In 
1996 about 83,000 Japanese students were studying 
in the U.S. through various exchange programs—the 
largest number from any foreign country. For the 
past 17 summers now, the Keizai Koho Center, with 
the National Council for the Social Studies, has 
sponsored trips to Japan for North American social 
studies educators who visit local schools and 
government officials and stay with Japanese families. 
Here’s what two of the participants in this unique 
program have to say about their experience: 


E. Gene Barr, an elementary school teacher and 
curriculum consultant for the Detroit Urban Japan 
Project, says, “My Keizai Koho Center Fellowship 
has resulted in my becoming a real advocate for 
American students to understand their roles and 
responsibilities as world citizens.” Marcel Lewinski, a 
teacher at Illinois State University in Normal, Illinois, 
recalls his Fellowship as “the single most meaningful 
and educational experience I ever had,” and adds 
that he has since “organized conferences on Japan 
and helped Japanese middle school teachers prepare 
a handbook on global issues.” 


These and other cross-cultural educational 
programs are building closer U.S.-Japan ties where 
they really count: at the grass roots. That's the 
ticket to tomorrow. 


Japan Business Information Center 
44/ KEIZA] KOHO CENTER 








- Form a sphere of soft, wet snow 
with hands. Smooth and pack 


surface until a solid orb is crafted. 


exercise caution while 
hai ing snowballs. Remember, 
@ snowball can be a weapon! 








CR- 


2. Place the orb on a thick layer of 
snow. Roll ball forward, in order 
to accumulate mass and density 

until a waist-high ball is formed 

. To create the snowman's “torso 

(8), form another ball (2/3 scale 
of original). Set snowball [8) on 
top of original ball © 





Making Snow Angels 

1. Lay down —face up-in soft, 
fluffy snow. 

2. Extend arms and legs, forming 
an “x-shaped” impression in the 
aforementioned snow. 

3. Flap arms in an up-and-down 
motion while simultaneously 
spreading (and closing) legs. 


56 owner Assistance 


Presenting the CR-V from Honda. With rugged features like Real Time” 4WD and double wishbone suspension, 


1-800-33-HONDA, ext. 849, or wowwee honda.com. 
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Notice: Making snow angel 
down may result in a mout 


v OWNER’S MANUAL 


§. Craft a third ball (approximately 
15 inches in diameter). Place the 


Add corn-cob pipe, button-nose* 


vo eves made out of coal 


Opnonai carrot-nose featured.) 


Repeat step 3 until excess 
ed from the path 
y arms and legs 


snow Is ¢ 


ead backwards—leaving a 
round impression in snow. 


1 body co the upright 
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The Four-Wheel Drive System 
| 

+ anovative Real Time™ “a 
Be esem on your Honda 
PRY offers three advantages 
2 onventional systems: the | 

I sory of front-wheel drive, 


Rear Window Defroster 
> ¢ Two-Way Tailgat 
for Snowshoes — Convenient Two-Way /aug 




















venience of automatic 








|-drive operation and —L 
+ chat the all-wheel-drive 
i 4a ( R-V is willing to play 
’ AN, 
ng conditions ! 
’ ( romatically operates 
el drive. However | 
R-V encounters a | 
ad surface (such as ‘ 


snowman), and 











Four-Wheel A 
Double Wishbone \ A 
Suspension 






Mud- and Snow-Rated Tires 
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the new Honda CR-V allows you to do things that just aren't covered in instruction manuals. 


The newCR-V 





LET’s LAUNCH 
A NEw 
PRESIDENTIAL 
CAMPAIGN. 


Plant a historic tree from the home of 
your favorite President and vote to help 
preserve America’s great trees. 


Small trees have been grown from seed 
hand-picked from trees that stand at the 
birthplaces and homes of America’s 
presidents. Each tree planted supports 
AMERICAN FORESTS, our nation’s oldest 
non-profit citizens’ conservation 
organization, founded in 1875. 

Choose the tulip poplar tree that 
George Washington planted in 1785 or 
the white oak that marked the boundary 
of Sinking Springs Farm where Lincoln 
was born. 

Each tree comes in a complete planting 
kit and is guaranteed to grow. Cast your 
vote and plant a tree. Call for a full color 
bookler that is yours at no cost. 

write to: 

AMERICAN FORESTS Famous & Historic Trees 
8555 Plummer Road 

Jacksonville, Florida 

32219 


904-765-0727 
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é44There is still no cure for 

the common birthday.?7 
John Glenn, 75, announcing 

his retirement from the Senate 


441 do know how to type. I'm 
not good with the mouse.?? 
—Secretary of State Madeleine 
Albright in Moscow, 
before an Internet chat 


44Miami is the North Ameri- 
can headquarters for the 
South American cartels.77 
—Pam Brown, spokeswoman 
for the Drug Enforcement 
Administration’s Miami office 


44Maybe | should be enlight- 
ened enough to say it doesn’t 

matter.77 
-Spiritual adviser Deepak 
Chopra, on filing a $10 million 
lawsuit against parties 
heclaims conspired to defame 
him, in USA Today 


44lt freshens your breath 

and helps prevent tartar.?7 
Actor Mel Gibson, eating 
aspoonful of canned 
dog food and biting into 
adog biscuit, after Harvard's 
Hasty Pudding theater club 
named him Man of the Year 





i = WINNERS @ 


SWITCHEROO OF THE WEEK: First he says he’s leaving Whitewater’s murky depths 
to be dean of sunny Malibu’s Pepperdine Law School; then a repentant independent 
counsel Kenneth Starr declares, no, he’ll stay on the case until the bitter end 





TIMING IS EVERYTHING . 
BAI YUN AND SHI SHI 
At the San Diego zoo; a first date for the After 30 years, a new work by the reclusive 
panda pair, Object: baby makes three author? Well, no: it’s a story published in '65 
DAVID HELFGOTT MARK FUHRMAN 
After Shine’s Oscar nominations, the eccen Now he tells us.The ex-detective claims he 
tric Aussie pianist’s concerts are a hot ticket saw an empty knife box at 0.’s house 
MARRIAGE-LICENSE BUREAUS MERCHANT AND SANTIAGO 
Nervous couples rush to tie the knot before Composers sue decades too late to gain copy- 
tighter immigration laws take effect in April right of their song Why Do Fools Fall in Love 
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Wise ds dhe aioe ented Won? 


The Secret Sharer 


Tajikistan, the troubled former re- 
public of the Soviet Union, where 
some 100,000 people have died in 
civil unrest since early 1992, is 
being drawn into the brutal war 
across its southern border in 
Afghanistan. Officials in Tajikistan 
as well as Moscow (which is prop- 
ping up the Tajik government) say 
the southern town of Kulyab, the 
political stronghold of Tajik Presi- 
dent Imomali Rakhmonov, has 
become a major resupply base for 
Afghan forces opposed to the Tal- 
iban, the fundamentalist Islamic 
fighters who have taken control of 
much of Afghanistan in the past 
year. Sources have told Time the 
military aid either comes directly 
from Russia or is being supplied by 
former Soviet Central Asian re- 
publics with Moscow’s blessing. 
The equipment is loaded onto 
Afghan heavy-transport planes in 
Kulyab for the trip south. Last 
week half a dozen such Russian- 
built transports were sitting on the 
tarmac in Kulyab, some of them 
painted in camouflage. Much of 
the aid is going to a man who used 
to be the Soviet army’s most feared 
adversary in Afghanistan, Ahmad 
Shah Massoud, one of the leaders 
of the forces combatting the Tal- 
iban. Russian officials acknowl- 
edge that Kulyab has become a 
“reserve airfield” for the anti- 
Taliban forces, but will not admit 
to providing military aid. Russia 
could stop the flow of arms if it 
wanted: a regiment of the Russian 
army’s 201st Motorized Rifle Divi- 
sion is based only a few minutes’ 
drive from the airport. 

—By Paul Quinn-Judge/Moscow 


NOSIVIT VAWYD—NGINO T3ON 


TOO MUCH 
TOO SOON 


Only 1,087 days until the 
2000 New Hampshire primary 


7 


= 
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Come On Along ... 


Proving that you can't begin 
the race for 2000 too early, 
unsuccessful Republican presi- 
dential candidate Lamar Alexan- 
der was in New Hampshire last 
week touting his agenda for 
education reform. 
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Ruler of Chins architect 
of medern C IneSe Capitalism, 


INLEDO ere 
END DONATIONS To: 





The Rich Are Different 


Bill Gates may be the richest 
American, but even he can com- 
plain that $15 billion ain’t what it 
used to be. According to The 
Wealthy 100: A Ranking of the 
Richest Ameri- 
cans, Past and 
Present, by 
Michael Klepper 
and Robert Gun- 
ther, Gates ranks 
a mere 3lst. He 
is ahead of the 
modest Mark 
Hopkins, one of 
the powers who built the Central 
Pacific Railroad, just behind meat- 
packer Philip Armour, and way, 
way behind John D. Rockefeller 

at No. 1. Gates doesn’t figure to 
threaten old John D. The authors 
determined the standings by look- 
ing at the tycoons’ fortunes in rela- 
tion to the country’s total GNP. So 
even if Gates ratchets up the bil- 
lions, the immensity of the econo- 
my makes it hard for him to move 
up very far. By the way, with the 
exception of Sam Walton of Wal- 
Mart (No. 14), everyone on the list 
ahead of Gates made most or all of 
his fortune before there was an 
income tax. Other living Ameri- 
cans on the list: Warren Buffett 
(39), John Kluge (70), Paul Allen 
(75), Sumner Redstone (87) and 
Ron Perelman (95). 
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htful ways to diversify beyond your core holdings 


JANUS SPECIAL SITUATIONS FUND 
©) JANUS As a fund family, Janus has built its reputation on skillful stock picking. This unique Fund, 
Sy 


managed by David Decker, invests in stocks of all types and sizes, but with a special twist. Decker 


concentrates on companies whose special situations have been overlooked by Wall Street 





BERGER/BIAM INTERNATIONAL FUND 
A joint venture of Berger Associates, Inc., and Bank of Ireland Asset Management, (U.S.) Led., (BLAM) 
This Fund's investment team, BIAM, brings investors over 30 years of international investing expertise* 


Together we Can mowe mxmuntannes.” 


and the same type of solid, bottom-up stock selection people have come to expect from the Berger Funds. 





INVESCO REALTY FUND 


@) INVESCO FUNE INVESCO, which manages a number of historically high-performing sector funds, is focusing on an 


asset category that may or may not rise or fall in tandem with the rest of the market —real estate 





equities. The Fund invests primarily in REITs, builders, developers, brokers and mortgage lenders 





THERE MAY BE NO BETTER PLACE TO BUILD A PORTFOLIO OF MUTUAL FUNDS. 






= We believe a diversified portfolio of mutual funds consists of both core holdings and supplemen- 
MUTUAL FUND] = 


tal funds that can bring an added dimension to the portfolio. Both are available through Mutual Fund 





OneSource* — a service that gives you access to over 600 funds free of loads and transaction fees?" 

Stop by a Sc hwab branch and have eee ee ee ee ee eee eee 

a representative help you develop a FREE SUBSCRIPTION Sele \ 

“ct List 
comprehensive strategy for mutual fund investing. (Remember: For two free issues of Schwab's mt Fs oe 
- ; oo Hal Wolly 

there are no guarantees in investing.) To analyze and compare Mutual Fund Select List visit one e 
thousands of mutual funds online, visit our Web site of our 240 branches or call 


1-800-5-NO-LOAD 


Free prospectuses containing more complete information, including management fees and other expenses, are available through Schwab. Please read them carefully before investing. 
*International inv esting involves additional risk to principal, including currency fluctuations politic al instability and foreign regulation 


Charles Schwab provides recordkeeping and shareholder services for, and receives remuneration from, Mutual Fund OneSource companies. **Schwab’s standard transaction fee will be charged on 
each redemption of fund shares bought with no transaction fee and held for 90 days or less. Schwab reserves th 


trading become excessive, as wel as the ngnt to change the unds we m@ ee avail dhe without (ransachon fees. 5 “ 
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to assess Schwab's standard transaction fees in the future, should short-term 
harles Schwab & Co., Inc. All nights reserved. Member SIPC/NYSE. (3/97) 
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RAW DATA 


For the past year, Reebok has been 
selling a women’s running shoe with a 
name—Iincubus—that inspires fear 
rather than fleetness. Incubus is a 
mythical demon that rapes sleeping 
women. Reebok says no one has 
complained; in fact, the shoe has sold 
better than expected. 
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Brave New World? 


Where to draw the line between the right to 
know and the right to be left alone? From its 
rulings about sifting through other people's 
garbage (it’s O.K.) to last week's decision per- 
mitting cops to order passengers to get out of 
a car, the Supreme Court has been awfully 
mealymouthed about protecting the zone of 
privacy it once discovered in the Constitution. 
Now the pace of technology is speeding past 
the ability of lawmakers to adapt. Herewith a 
sampling of the latest gadgetry that will soon 
be watching you. 





EYES IN THE SKY ved 
Some governments have been spying from the 
heavens for decades, but later this year the 
first commercial imaging satellites are sched- 
uled to lift off. Their high-resolution photos 
are expected to be a boon for developers and 
environmentalists—as well as foreign govern- 
ments and well-heeled voyeurs. 


THE CAMERA NEVER BLINKS ad 
Security cameras are nothing new, but police 
are now posting them on commercial and resi- 
dential streets. Sure, they're a nifty way to nab 
criminals in the act—or to catch a couple kiss- 
ing on a bench or a fellow picking up the 
morning paper in his pj's. 


|CAR S4, WHERE ARE YOU? 
Smart highway systems such as automated 
toll-collection devices hold the promise of 
smoothing out traffic jams, eliminating toll 
booths and cutting costs. But the same equip- 
ment that permits the automatic billing of a 
passing car can be used to register a motorist’s 
whereabouts. 


Terrorists and smugglers routinely hide 
weapons and drugs on their person. Now 
technology (developed by American Science & 
Engineering) enables security personnel to 
conduct a body search without ordering the 
removal of a single stitch of clothing. Are you 
sure you want airline employees to undress 
you with their eyes? 








The latest in strip-searching 
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At UPS we had a unique idea: you should have the option to 
receive a two-day package early enough in the day to actually 
use it. So, in addition to our standard 2nd Day Air“ service, we 
now have 2nd Day Air A.M* The only two-day service guar 
anteed to arrive by noon! Up to five hours before anyone else 
And with UPS, you only pay for the distance your package 
actually travels. We even provide immediate tracking and 
delivery confirmation. At UPS we understand that your 
two-day package is important to you. We also know you 
don’t always want to wait 48 hours to get it. To ee 
start saving time now call 1-800-PICK-UPS 

or access us on the Internet at www.ups.com 


MOVING at the SPEED of BUSINESS: 
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ROSTEN IN 1974 


APPOINTED. CHARLES CHAPUT, 52, as 
Archbishop of Denver. Chaput, a 
member of the Prairie Band Potawato- 
mi tribe, is U.S. Catholicism’s first Na- 
tive American archbishop. 


RECOVERING. ELIZABETH TAYLOR, 64, 
from surgery to remove a 2-in. brain 
tumor, which, doctors say, appears to 
be benign; in Los Angeles. 


CHARGED. GUEORGUI MAKHARADZE, 
35, Georgian diplomat, with involun- 
tary manslaughter in the death of Jo- 
viane Waltrick, 16, who was killed in a 
car crash in January; in Washington. 


PLEADED GUILTY. DANIEL CARLETON 
GAJDUSEK, 73, Nobel-prizewinning 
scientist for his work on viruses; to two 
counts of child abuse; in Frederick, 
Maryland. Ina plea bargain, Gajdusek 
will serve up to a year in jail for mo- 
lesting a 16-year-old boy, now 24. 


WITHDRAWN, RIDDICK BOWE, 29, from 
U.S. Marine Corps Reserve boot camp 
after 11 days. The ex—heavyweight 
champ’s manager said Bowe missed 





HAHN IN 1943 
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his wife and five children, and “had 
become used to living a life of luxury.” 


DIED. OSCAR ADAMS JR., 72, former 
state-supreme-court justice and the 
first black elected to statewide office in 
Alabama; of cancer; in Birmingham. 
Adams, a top civil-rights lawyer, was 
appointed to a vacancy on the state’s 
high court in 1980. He won the seat in 
1982 and was re-elected twice. 


DIED. CHIEN SHIUNG WU, 84, Columbia 
University professor emeritus and one 
of the world’s foremost physicists; in 
New York City. A native of Shanghai, 
Wu came to the U.S. in 1936 and 
earned a doctorate in physics from the 
University of California, Berkeley. In 
1956 she conducted an experiment 
that disproved the theory that move- 
ment in nature is always symmetrical. 


DIED. LEO ROSTEN, 88, author best 
known for his works celebrating Jewish 
culture; in New York City. His definitive 
reference work, The Joys of Yiddish, 
published in 1968, introduced readers to 
colorful and now common terms like 


















Uh 


Wu IN 1958 ” ADAMS IN 1963 
schlemiel, schmaltz and chutzpah. A na- 
tive of Poland, Rosten seasoned his 
scholarship with humor, which he called 
“one of the requirements for sanity.” 


DIED. ROBERT KLARK GRAHAM, 90, op- 
tical physicist who developed shatter- 
proof plastic eyeglass lenses; in Seattle. 
Later in life Graham established a con- 
troversial sperm bank for Nobel Prize 
winners. He was criticized as a eugeni- 
cist, but his bank has been credited 
with fathering more than 200 children. 


DIED. EMILY HAHN, 92, adventurous au- 
thor of more than 50 books on subjects 
ranging from seduction to apes to cook- 
ing; in New York City. Her career began 
in 1924, when she crossed the country 
ina Model T Ford, chronicling her trav- 
els in letters to her brother, who sent 
them to the New Yorker. She wrote for 
the magazine throughout her life, be- 
coming its China correspondent in 
1935. In China she became temporarily 
addicted to opium, befriended Mao Ze- 
dong and met her future husband, a 
British intelligence officer by whom 
she proudly had a child out of wedlock. 


From the White House point of view, he 

2 3 ¥ E A R S AG Oo | N T | M E is no improvement on Cox. He is often even 
more tenacious and less tolerant of anything 

An Immovable Force that stands in his way. A pragmatic and in- 
When Leon Jaworski took over the Watergate formal man with a prosecutor’s instinct for 
investigation from the fired Archibald Cox, some the kill, Jaworski is not so interested as Cox 
thought the new special prosecutor would be too was in legal theory and lengthy staff discus 
soft: “Quietly, efiicrentiv: going his own way, sions on the meaning of the law. Once his 
Jaworski has turned out to be nobody’s man Special prosecutor #5°S Fe sound, he wants to get them quick- 
Leon Jaworski ly to court.” March 11, 1974 


but his own, determined that justice be done 
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JOHNNY COME 


OFTEN 


Moneyman Chung came calling on the White 
House 49 times, often with his Asian friends, 
and the Democrats got $50,000 for one visit 


By MICHAEL DUFFY and 
MICHAEL WEISSKOPF 
ILL CLINTON’S SATURDAY- 
morning radio broadcasts feel 
like family 
White House aides bring their 
kids and visiting in-laws over 
for happy snapshots with the 
President. No one wears a tie. 
For brief hours each 
week, the whole stuffy place feels more like 
a home than an office. So if six Chinese 
businessmen in dark suits standing near the 
back of the Oval Office looked a bit out of 
place on March 11, 1995, they were. Their 
admission had been bought and paid for 
It’s one thing to pay to sleep in the Lin- 
coln Bedroom or ride on Air Force One. It’s 
quite another to pay $7,000 a head to watch 
Bill Clinton deliver an eight-minute talk on 
radio. But that’s what Johnny Chung, no 
stranger to the White House 


messy reunions. 


a few 


apparently 
did. Democratic officials and lawyers for the 
California entrepreneur tell TIME that he 
gave $50,000 to the Democratic National 
Committee in exchange for the invitation 
for him and six business friends from China 
to watch Clinton sound off on everything 
from welfare reform to college loans. Exact- 
sly how the deal evolved remains unclear, 
= What is known from documents and inter- 
views is that then D.N.c. chairman Don 
> Fowler met with Chung in his office March 
©9, 1995; that he arranged for Chung and his 
entourage to attend the radio address two 


days later, even though other D.N.c. finance 
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officials who had seen Chung separately had 
turned down his request; that the Chinese 
business executives Chung brought along 
were photographed with the President after 
his talk; and that the p.N.c. logged in a 
$50,000 gift from Chung on March 17. 

Fowler strongly denies that he person- 
ally intervened for Chung or discussed a do- 
nation in return for the invitation. Even so, 
Chung’s Oval Office visit for the radio chat 
stands out even by the standards of Wash- 
ington’s cash-hungry politics. One of the 
city’s enduring myths is that political contri- 
butions given on Monday have little to do 
with results on Wednesday. What happens 
between donor and recipient is often char- 
acterized as coincidental and tends to be 
handled with some finesse. It may defy all 
logic, but the myth is kept alive by the ap- 
pearance of a carefully maintained barrier 
between quid and quo. But the alleged deal 
between Chung and the D.N.c. was an un- 
usually explicit swap of money for access. 
And access, in this case, was literally the 
Oval Office. “It’s not like Mr. Chung was dy- 
ing to give the money,” said his Los Angeles 
attorney, Brian Sun. “He was asked.” Sun 
declines to provide details about who initi- 
ated the talk of a trade-off, how much was 
actually discussed and by whom. 

Yet what is also clear—and disturbing 
about this White House moment is that 
Chung was leading a delegation of foreign- 
ers, who by law are strictly forbidden to 
give money to the President’s party. Did 
they help pony up the $50,000, and if they 
didn’t, did Chung get help from anyone 











A SECOND STARR? 


The Whitewater investigator, above, who 
said last week he would resign but then 
reversed himself, may have a counterpart 
in the campaign-finance scandal if Reno is 
persuaded by calls to expand the probe 





else? White House officials deny any con- 
nection between Chung’s frequent access 
and his contributions to the party, which 
total $366,000 since 1994. They add that 
Clinton was puzzled by the presence of the 
Chinese businessmen and was uncomfort- 
able posing with them for pictures 

rhe selling of the radio address is the 
latest setback for a White House already at 
the mercy of investigators it cannot control 
and fund raisers it claims to barely know 
The White House was briefly elated last 
week when it learned that Whitewater spe- 
cial counsel Kenneth Starr was stepping 
down—only to discover a few days later 
that he had changed his mind. Even worse 


rhe 


Chung delegation’s presence at the radio 


Starr may soon have a doppelganger 


address is the most vivid in a string of pos- 
sible payoffs for contributions that could 
compel Attorney General Janet Reno to ap- 
point an independent counsel to investi- 
gate Democratic fund-raising practices 
And so just when Washington was try- 
ing to get a fix on John Huang and Charlie 
Yah Lin Trie, along comes Johnny Chung to 
make things really interesting. Chung, 42 
who says he came to the U.S. from Taiwan 
with $13 in his pocket, met Clinton in 1992, 
when after seeing a debate between Clin- 
ton and Bush, he got the idea that govern- 
ment offices could be a market for his fax 
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He went to Little Rock, Arkansas, 
where, according to the Los Angeles Times 
he met Hillary Clinton after knocking on the 
door of the Governor's mansion 


service 


HUNG SOON CAME TO IDEALIZE 
the First Lady. He 
sessed by a “Hillary fixation,” a 
White House official says. The 
attention 
tion, was mutual. Nearly half 
the 49 times Chung visited the 
White House, he was cleared 
by Hillary’s office, according to Secret Ser- 
vice records. On the same week as the ra 
dio address, Chung brought his Chinese 
guests—heads of state-run petroleum and 





was pos 


if not the admira- 


trading companies—to meet the First Lady 
and then eat at the White House mess 
Chung, in December 1994, escorted the 
executive of a Chinese beer company 
through the West Wing, carrying two six 
packs and taking pictures as they went. His 
promotional brochures feature many pho- 
tos of himself and the First Lady, including 
one with the beer executive, which, the New 
York Times reported, is on display on one of 
Beijing's busiest streets 
ritant,” says a White House official. “He took 
unfair advantage of the First Lady’s office. 
The larger, more troubling question of 
whether Democratic officials had illegally 


“He became an ir- 
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seeded the campaign with foreign money 
was intensified by a New York Times ex- 
amination of Chung’s business income. His 
attorney Sun was quoted as saying that for 
his D.N.c. donations, Chung used some of 
the $3 million he had received in consult- 
ing fees and from investors in his company 
some of whom were Chinese. But Sun in 
sisted in his interview with TIME that none 
of the $50,000 gift exchanged for White 
House access came from the Chinese visi 
tors. Instead Chung likened it to an invest- 
ment— buying face for powerful business 
leaders who might return the favor by in- 
cluding Chung in deals back in their coun 
try. “He was trying to impress these guys by 
showing that he had contact at the White 
House,” explained Sun. “If giving a contri 
bution was necessary, why not?” 

Either way, concern about “foreign in- 
volvement” led New York Senator Patrick 
Moynihan last week to become the first 
Democrat to call for an outside investiga- 
tion. Others are certain to follow. Reno, who 
has already obtained the appointment of 
four independent counsels to probe Clinton 
Cabinet officers, has so far resisted in this 
case. She has yet to hear “allegations of 
criminal activity Executive 
Branch officials, says a Justice Department 
aide, which would require her to take the in 
vestigation away from a team of department 


about senior 














lawyers probing the fund-raising practices. 

The White House no doubt agrees with 
her position—at least so far. But what the 
law requires and politics demands is often 
two very different things. And Clinton may 
find that it is simply better to bring in an 
outside investigator to get to the bottom of 
the mess than to spend some part of every 
week responding to the latest revelation. 
“An independent counsel would be a bad 
thing for the Administration, but this is al- 
ready a bad thing,” says John Barrett, who 
worked for Iran-contra prosecutor Law- 
rence Walsh and now teaches law at St. 
John’s University in New York City. 

Clinton seemed to dart back and forth 
last week between calm and indignation, 
insisting that his Administration had 
made no deals for dollars. He contin- 
ued to call for campaign-finance re- 
form, although at a fund raiser in 
New York on Tuesday, he sounded as 
if he were addressing Green Berets 
going into battle, instead of wealthy 
diners tucking into tenderloins, 
when he praised donors for being 
brave enough to attend a $10,000-a- 
plate dinner at a businessman’s posh 
Upper East Side town house. “I ap- 
preciate the fact that you came here 
knowing you might be targeted for 
the exercise of your constitutional 
right to stand up and support the peo- 
ple you believe in,” Clinton said. 

But if the dazed look in the eyes of 
White House officials is any guide, 
Clinton cannot let this go on indefi- 
nitely. D.N.c. chairman Roy Romer an- 
nounced last week that the party will 
return more money to suspicious 








tempt last year by the D.N.c.’s Huang to 
funnel $250,000 to the Democratic Party 
through a Virginia-based business group. 
The Washington Post reported that Huang 
asked the Asian American Business Round- 
table in Fairfax to act as a conduit for the 
money, whose source remains mysterious. 
For its services, the Roundtable was to re- 
ceive an 18% slice, or $45,000. But Round- 
table vice president Rawlein Soberano de- 
clined Huang’s offer. Huang’s attorney has 
denied that the meeting ever took place. 
For the White House, its best advan- 
tage at the moment is the setbacks the Re- 
publicans have suffered in their efforts to 
make something of Clinton’s fund-raising 
transgressions. Last week Huang and for- 


TALES FROM THE MONEY TRAIL 


Donors and recipients try to make it appear that 
there is nothing between the quid and the quo 





sources and donors once an internal 
audit has been completed. The party 
has already returned more than $1.5 
million, most of it raised by Huang, the 
zealous former D.N.C. vice chairman. 

New evidence surfaces almost 
daily that the White House easily in- 
serted its fund-raising interests into 
the policy machinery of government. 
The Washington Post reported last 
week that a small group of donors 
from the territory of Guam sent near- 
ly $1 million to the Democratic Party 
last year after Hillary visited the is- 
land briefly in 1995. Just over a year 
later, an Interior Department official 
recommended legislation that would 
loosen U.S. authority over the territo- 
ry on such issues as immigration and 
labor standards—a proposal that 
some government officials attributed 
to the Guam Governor's heroic fund- 
raising efforts. 

The role of offshore money also 
might have played a part in an at- 


HILLARY AND GUAM A group from the island 


territory sent nearly $1 million to the Democrats 


after the First Lady visited. The Administration 
later proposed loosening U.S. authority there 





AGENEROUS CUT Did John Huang offer $45,000 
to Rawlein Soberano, left, to use his Asian 
American Business Roundtable as the conduit for 
$250,000 in mysterious offshore money? 
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mer Justice Department official Webster 
Hubbell, pleading the Fifth Amendment, 
declined to provide documents subpoe- 
naed by the House investigation led by 
Representative Dan Burton of Indiana. In 
the Senate, Democrats and even some 
G.0.P. moderates have complained that 
Senator Fred Thompson badly overplayed 
his hand when he asked for a $6.5 million 
hearing budget. Majority leader Trent Lott 
is already worried that the public sees the 
Hill probes as witch-hunts; he may, in a 
deal with Democratic minority leader Tom 
Daschle, end up shrinking the scope and 
duration of Thompson’s hearings. 

But the White House’s biggest victory 
last week was delivered by its nemesis, in- 
dependent counsel Starr. On Mon- 
day, Pepperdine University in Mal- 
ibu, California, announced that it 
had hired Starr to be dean of its law 
and public-policy schools starting in 
August. That surprise cheered the 
White House and infuriated Repub- 
licans, many of whom had hoped 
Starr could slowly undo the Clin- 
tons’ grip on power with a string of 
indictments in the Whitewater affair 
later this year. Starr insisted that the 
investigation would go on without 
him, but well-placed sources noted 
that without the cooperation of 
Hubbell, Hillary's former law part- 
ner in Little Rock, and of Whitewa- 
ter partner Susan McDougal, Starr 
had been stymied. In other words, it 
was unlikely he would indict the 
President or his wife without the 
whole story. 

Then, just as that deduction was 
sinking in, Starr reversed himself and 
decided to stay on as counsel indefi- 
nitely. “I think there was a fairly 
broad-based sense that I had made a 
mistake,” Starr said by way of expla- 
nation. But the damage had already 
been done. “He spilt the milk,” said 
former federal prosecutor Joseph 
DiGenova. “He’s picking it up.” 

And that, as the proverb suggests, 
is almost impossible. Starr may yet 
bring indictments against Clinton 
aides who participated in a possible 
cover-up during the first term or per- 
jured themselves in sworn testimony. 
But attention is shifting—from a scan- 
dal based partly on the hard-to- 
believe idea that Clinton tried to en- 
rich himself to the easy-to-believe idea 
that he wanted to get re-elected. Clin- 
ton, everyone knows, cares little about 
making money. But when it comes to 
winning, he takes no prisoners. —With 
reporting by James Carney, Viveca Novak 
and Karen Tumulty/Washington 
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Passing the Hat? 


The Vice President has a problem: how 
to get money without getting muddy 


By RICHARD LACAYO 


T WAS THE FALL OF 1995, AND THE DEM- 

ocratic National Committee had a prob- 

lem. Faced with the cost of its massive 

early media strategy, it needed a quick 
$1 million or so. A senior White House of- 
ficial had a solution: get the President to 
call some well-padded contributors. At the 
White House, Bill Clinton was presented 
with a list of 10 names. But the President, 
who has an aversion to dialing for dollars, 
managed to busy himself with other 
things. The next stop for officials looking 
for a willing fund raiser for the mini tele- 
thon: the office of Vice President Gore. No 
problem. One hour and 10 vice-presiden- 
tial phone calls later, the DNC treasury was 
fat and happy. 

Effective fund raising is not a crime, at 
least not in that instance. But in the hard 
and fast running of campaign 96, the line 
between effective and forbidden got 
ground in the dirt. In the growing mess 
over Democratic financing for the cam- 
paign, Al Gore finds himself 
with one toe over the line in 
the matter of the Buddhist 
temple event and facing plenty 
of questions to come. And the 
recent past makes Gore’s fu- 
ture tricky. His presidential 
ambitions for 2000 require 
him to stay at work in the mon- 
ey game he’s so good at. But by 
doing that he runs the risk of 
soiling the upright reputation 





Despite his stiff- 
ness in public, Gore 
is a born pitchman. 
Last year he brought 
the party more than 
$15 million. “If we 
needed someone to 
go to a fund raiser,” 
says a campaign of- 
ficial, “he’d always 
volunteer.” If Gore 
runs in 2000, many 
of those donors, their 
names resting in the 
personal database that he keeps at the 
DNC, will be tapped again. During his trip 
last week to the Los Angeles meeting of the 
big-spending AFL-cIo, where he promised 
new rules requiring all businesses that 
contract with the Federal Government to 
meet fair-labor standards, Gore made time 
for private chats with two significant De- 
mocratic Party supporters: supermarket 
mogul Ronald Burkle and real estate in- 
vestor Stanley Hirsh. “It’s breathtaking 
_ how fast and aggressively he’s 
= moving,” says a Democratic 
* stalwart. Though Gore’s aides 
insist he wasn’t asking for do- 
nations on this visit, they admit 
he was laying the basis for a 
squeeze this year or next. 

In dealing with his most 
productive fund raisers, Gore 
can be as attentive as a social 
director at a vacation spa. Alan 
Kessler, a lawyer from Phila- 


that may be his greatest delphia who helped raise 
strength with voters. Sen waeeet $5.5 million last year, is practi- 


Gore’s visit last April to a 
Buddhist temple near Los Angeles is cer- 
tain to occupy a good part of the forthcom- 
ing congressional hearings. His shifting sto- 
ries about whether he knew it was a fund 
raiser were followed by the disclosure two 
weeks ago that his office had been warned 
by the National Security Council to exercise 
“great, great caution” toward the proposed 
visit. The Vice President's office has ac- 
knowledged that Gore’s senior political 
aide, David Strauss, discussed the event 
with the party’s fund-raising division. 
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cally a pen pal. When Kessler’s 
wife last gave birth, there was a congratu- 
latory phone call from Gore. When his son 
was recovering from knee surgery, there 
was a note. Another note marked the Bas 
Mitzvah of Kessler’s daughter. And when 
her ninth-grade class visited Washington, 
Gore arranged a tour of the White House 
and posed for a group photo. 

Though Gore needs money for a presi- 
dential race, he also needs clean hands. 
Plus he has to pre-empt a possible primary 
challenge from former Senator Bill Bradley 
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GORE: The Veep mingled last week with the cash-rich AFL-CIO 


of New Jersey, who wants to make a signa- 
ture issue out of campaign-finance reform. 
Lately Gore has been promoting the idea of 
requiring broadcast outlets to provide ad- 
vertising slots, the main thing campaigns 
spend money on, free of charge to them. No 
big outlays, goes the reasoning, no need for 
big fund raising. But on the most important 
piece of current reform legislation, the Mc- 
Cain-Feingold bill banning “soft money” 
contributions, Gore has to keep his dis- 
tance. One reason is that Republicans may 
walk away from it if they think Gore will 
boost his chances in 2000 by taking credit 
for its passage. Another is that Clinton bad- 
ly wants that same credit for himself. 

Whether or not he can attach his name, 
finance reform may be Gore’s best bet for 
the future. “He'll have a well-funded cam- 
paign under any system,” says a White 
House aide. “The better the public feels 
about the system, the better it is for incum- 
bents like him.” By the same logic, if Clinton 
fails to identify himself soon with success- 
ful campaign reform, Gore could be taint- 
ed by association even if he doesn’t have 
more sins to confess from ’96. Three years 
from now, that could force him into one of 
the trickiest political maneuvers since 1968, 
when Vice President Hubert Humphrey, 
aiming for the presidency, tried to distance 
himself from the Vietnam War policies of 
his own Administration. If Humphrey were 
still around he would tell you: Compared to 
the intricacies of that dance, the macarena 
is simplicity itself. —Reported by 
James Carney with Gore and Karen Tumulty and 
Michael Weisskopf/Washington 
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Clueless in Washington 


Why wasn't the U.S. warned that Mexico was about 
to arrest its own top drug fighter for corruption? 


By HOWARD CHUA-EOAN 


O ONE IN WASHINGTON EXPECTED 
the news. Bill Clinton’s antidrug czar 
Barry McCaffrey heard it from the 
State Department, which had found 
out about it from reporters. The Drug En- 
forcement Administration was caught flat- 
footed, as was the cia. Ata press conference, 
a chagrined Attorney General Janet Reno 
said, “What I learned was at the 
point after the arrest was made.” 

The man arrested was McCaf- 
frey’s counterpart in Mexico, Gen- 
eral Jestis Gutiérrez Rebollo, aman 
of reputed honesty and heroism 
whose appointment only 10 weeks 
ago McCaffrey had praised effu- 
sively. That image began to fade on 
Feb. 6, when an informant told the 
Mexican Defense Secretary, Gen- 
eral Enrique Cervantes, that Guti- 
érrez was living in a luxury apart- 
ment “whose rent cannot be paid 
with the salary of a public official,” 
a statement from Cervantes’ office 
later said. Summoned to a mid- 
night meeting on the same day, 
Mexico's drug czar suffered a heart 
attack when questioned about the 
apartment, and was ordered into a 
military hospital. 

In the days that followed, in- 
vestigators discovered a lot about 
Gutiérrez. Not only had he con- 
sorted with drug traffickers since 
at least 1993, but the apartment that trig- 
gered the investigation had been given to 
him by drug dealer Eduardo Gonzalez Qui- 
rarte. He is reputed to be a lieutenant of one 
of Mexico's most notorious narcotraffickers, 
Amado Carrillo Fuentes, alleged leader of 
the Juarez cartel. On Tuesday, Feb. 18, wire- 
taps reportedly confirmed that Gutiérrez 
and two top aides had taken protection 
money from a Carrillo lieutenant. The gen- 
eral was then placed under arrest. 

Washington officials were stunned. 
Mexico is the conduit for as much as 75% of 
the cocaine that reaches the U.S. The two- 
year-old government of President Ernesto 
Zedillo, which succeeded a regime pep- 
pered with charges of corruption, had made 
great efforts to be seen as a credible partner 
in the war against drugs. Why then would 
Zedillo fail to send an early warning when 
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Gutiérrez was first suspected—and as a 
result embarrass the Administration? The 
timing was especially unfortunate. The ar- 
rest took place less than two weeks before 
Clinton is to send his annual report to Con- 
gress certifying Mexico’s commitment to 
the antidrug effort. While Clinton will not 
decertify Mexico, the news undercuts his 
claim that antidrug cooperation has im- 
proved under Zedillo. Mexican Foreign 





Minister José Angel Gurria, visiting Wash- 
ington last week, was abruptly summoned to 
the White House for a reprimand. 
According to a senior Mexican official, 
however, Zedillo and Cervantes had huddled 
after Feb. 6, deciding not to inform Wash- 
ington—and thus risk Clinton’s wrath—until 
a solid case developed against Gutiérrez. 
Zedillo may have seen a chance to flex some 
badly needed muscle and make sure Mexi- 
co's generals understood that the impetus to 
nab Gutiérrez came from him—and not the 
US. In any case, Zedillo does not much care 
for certification. It is, he told TiME, “a rather 
improper procedure, not very consistent 
with the principles of international law.” 
Gutiérrez claims he was part of an un- 
dercover plan to snare Carrillo approved by 
unnamed “superiors.” The byzantine nature 
of Mexican politics has led to speculation 





that Gutiérrez may have been framed and 
that the U.S, did indeed push for the arrest. 
After all, every year at certification time 
Mexico seems to stage an antidrug specta- 
cle. Might not this year’s be Gutiérrez? 

If so, the White House is putting on 
quite an act of being angry. It is aghast that 
the U.S. embassy, the DEA and the cla, 
which all maintain large offices in Mexico 
City, failed to report on Gutiérrez. DEA offi- 
cials in Mexico were not even aware that he 
had moved into a luxury apartment. Fumed 
a top Clinton adviser; “This is clearly a ma- 
jor intelligence failure.” There were other 
reasons to be suspicious of Gutiérrez. For 
seven years he had been in command of 
Guadalajara, where drug money is known to 
contaminate the officer corps. The drug lords 
he rounded up were Carrillo rivals. In Janu- 





above, gave it to him 


ary, Carrillo evaded capture when his sister's 
wedding was raided. Officials now wonder if 
he was tipped off by a well-placed friend. 
DEA Officials tried to explain the lapse 
by contending that their agents are so 
closely watched by Mexican police that 
they can’t move around the country—a 
symptom of the friction between law en- 
forcers of both countries. The antagonism, 
say Washington sources, led to sanitized, 
less-than-informative briefings with Mexi- 
can officials. Thus if Gutiérrez received 
sensitive intelligence, pra officials say, it 
was not from their headquarters. Still, 
Gutiérrez had other potential, unwitting 
abettors, including admiring U.S. embassy 
operatives. Those—and the security of 
their informants—are now being intensely 
scrutinized. —Reported by Tim Padgett/ 


| Mexico City and Elaine Shannon/Washington 
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and the visit of Aphrodite and the ensuing 


The Odyssey atiladianed Kate warm sport, hinting they may soon expect an heir. 


Sing, too, of the dawn with rosy fingers, 


Sing, Muse, of the travels of Ted and Kate of the purpling dusk and diamond night, and 
upon the winedark sea. Of wily Ted, the keeneyed Captain, beloved of Poseidon. 
broker of stocks, who renounced wingtips, Seven days they rode the waves and reached the shore 
and white~armed Kate, who wore sunblock 40 of their homeland, bearing gifts and tales and rolls 
and not much else. Tell of the lands they sailed of undeveloped film. And their neighbors 

to on swift ships of many decks, and of saw their smooth bronzed limbs and felt envy 

the laughing mammals who leap from the sea, and their dog knew them not. 
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By DAVID VAN BIEMA 


HERE IS A THEORY HELD BY SOME 
criminologists that evil eventually 
That if you 
warehouse a man in jail long enough, 


melts out of the body 


he will become harmless. Youth’s passions 
dim. Perversion’s fires cool. Old felons may 
not exactly reform but are defanged by 
time. It is this theory that Lawrence Sin- 
gleton contested last week, after his bloody 
fashion 

Last Wednesday a painter spotted a 
struggle while working on a neatly kept 
house in Tampa’s working-class Orient 
Park suburb. Inside, a naked man ap- 
peared to be throttling a naked 
woman. The witness called 911, and 
when a police officer arrived at the 
door, he was met by an apparition 
Lawrence Singleton, says a neigh 
bor, “came out of the house stagger 
ing. His shirt was unbuttoned, and 
he had blood all over his chest.” Ap- 
parently drunk, he announced that 
he had cut himself chopping veg- 
etables. But when he moved casual- 
ly to answer a ringing phone, the 
cop Saw a bloodied, naked corpse 
on his living-room floor. After his 
arrest, Singleton, 69, declared to re- 
porters, “They framed me the first 
time. But this time I did it 

In fact, Singleton is notorious for 


ONE MAN, TWO CRIMES Lawrence Singleton, photographed after his arrest last 
week, told reporters he killed Roxanne Hayes, center. But he still denies raping 
and mutilating Mary Vincent, shown here in a 1988 photograph 


A Recurring Nightmare 


A murder in Florida revives an earlier horror and 
raises questions about the aftermath of punishment 


“the first time.” In 1978 a 15-year-old Las Ve 
gas, Nevada, runaway named Mary Vincent 
hitched a ride outside San Francisco with a 
balding man in a blue van. The man ap- 
proached her sexually, backed off, but lat 
er—having liquored up—beat her, bound her 
and raped her twice. Then he got his ax. He 
chopped off her arms and left her in a con 
crete culvert to die. She didn’t. The next day 
read court records, Vincent was found “wan- 
holding up her arms so that 
the muscles and blood would not fall out 

When Singleton, a merchant mariner, was 
sentenced for the crime, the judge said he 


dering nude 


wished he could “send him to prison for the 
rest of his natural life.” 





The judge couldn't. California law at the 
time set a maximum of 14% years for the 
crimes, with sentence reductions for good 
behavior and work in prison. Singleton’s re- 
lease after just 8% years sparked his bizarre 
drama’s second act. As authorities attempt- 
ed to settle him in one Bay Area town after 
another, angry crowds screamed, picketed 
and eventually prevailed. Singleton ended 
up spending the rest of his parole in a trail- 
er on the grounds of San Quentin prison 

Further enraging Californians were 
Singleton’s claims to innocence and his ab- 
surd threat of a forcible-kidnap complaint 
against Vincent. (She won $2.56 million 
from him in a civil suit, but he had no 
funds.) When Singleton moved in 1988 to 
his native Florida, the reception was equal- 
ly hostile. A Tampa car dealer offered him 
$5,000 to get out of the state, and a 
firebomb exploded on his lawn. He had 
more luck later in Orient Park, where he 
moved into a house owned by his family. 
Some neighbors were ignorant of his past. 
Others felt sure Singleton had put it 
behind him. He proffered small 
gifts and helped out with tasks. “He 
was the kind of person who, when 
his cat walked on my car, would 
wash the whole car,” 
Bennett, who lives next door. “We 
fixed him a plate for Thanksgiving.” 

Some did much more. Three 
weeks ago, David Sales, who didn’t 
know of Singleton’s history, found 
him slumped over the wheel of his 
van, a hose running from the 
tailpipe. “He was foaming at the 
mouth, and his breathing was real 
ly shallow,” Sales recalls. He and 


says Corene 


his son Danny foiled the suicide 
attempt. In light of last week's 





event, Sales says, “The first thing | 
thought was, ‘Should I have left that man 
in there?” 

Sales wasn’t the only one second-guess- 
ing. If Singleton had committed any serious 
crimes in Florida before last week, he 
wasn't caught. Police records indicate 
shoplifting charges. But the absence of in- 
tervening atrocities between bookend acts 
of horror does not lessen the impression 
that the California picketers were justified 
and the tolerant Orient Parkers tragically 
naive. In 1987 Singleton’s parole led to pas- 
sage of California’s “Singleton bill,” which 
carries a 25-years-to-life sentence with pos- 
sible parole for aggravated mayhem. In fact, 
a spokesman for the state attorney general's 
office estimates that subsequent toughening 
of statutes would now assure Singleton 
would serve at least 41 years. 


Last week’s murder, in turn, stokes ana- | 


tional debate about recidivism among sexu- 
al offenders. The Supreme Court is consid- 
ering the constitutionality of a Kansas law 
allowing the state to confine violent sexual 
criminals in mental hospitals beyond their 
prison terms, citing no mental illness other 
than a predisposition to similar crimes. The 
case is not abstract: Kansas is currently 
holding multiple-sex-crimes offender Leroy 
Hendricks, 62, whose sentence has expired 
but who has testified that only death can 
prevent him from molesting again. During 
oral arguments, several Justices seemed to 
share the concerns of critics like Harvey W. 
Kushner, chairman of the criminal-justice 


department at Long Island University, who | 


decries indefinite incarceration based “not 
on what anybody has done but on what we 
think they might do.” But several dozen 
states signed an amicus brief backing the 
law. Chief Justice William Rehnquist ex- 
pressed the frustration of the court—and the 
nation—when he asked, “So what is the state 
supposed to do? Just wait until [Hendricks] 
does it again?” 

For Lawrence Singleton’s victims, 
such speculation is moot. Mary Vincent, 
now 34, told the San Jose Mercury News 
that she was “appalled and horrified. | 
want to feel safe again. I don’t know what 
the feeling is like anymore.” Divorced and 
financially strapped, she is raising one of 
her two children on her own. The pros- 
thetic hooks she wears have worn out. 

Roxanne Hayes, last week's victim, 
leaves three children ages 3 to 11. Over the 
past ll years she had accrued 99 arrests, 
mostly on prostitution and drug charges. But 
she probably had no idea what sort of man 
she was visiting; Singleton’s first crime pre- 
dated Florida’s public-notice statute on sex 
offenders. Said her grieving boyfriend: 
“Roxanne did nothing to deserve what she 
got from him.” —Reported by Tammerlin 
Drummond/Tampa, Charlotte Faltermayer/New 
York and Laird Harrison/San Francisco 
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“It Sounded Like a Cannon” 


As another explosion rocks Atlanta, investigators 
are forced to ask: Is a serial bomber on the loose? 


HE RULES OF ARGUMENT GENERALLY 
hold that you need three examples to 
prove your point. When yet another 
bomb exploded in Atlanta late last Fri- 

day night, this time in a crowded gay and les- 
bian bar, it was the third such incident in the 
past seven months. A particularly hateful 
and frightening point may have been made. 
The explosion, which injured at least 
five people, follows the deadly Centennial 
Park bombing during last summer’s Olym- 
| pics and the January bombings at a subur- 
ban family-planning clinic. As federal in- 
vestigators began looking at evidence from 
the latest explosion, similarities with the 





A GAY BAR AS TARGET: Federal agents look for bomb fragments 


earlier incidents were striking. When po- 
lice arrived at the Otherside Lounge on 
Friday night, they discovered a second 
bomb in the parking lot. That was the same 
M.O. as in the abortion-clinic attack, when 
a second explosion injured rescue workers 
responding to the first blast, apparently by 


design. This time police were able to deto- | 


nate the second bomb harmlessly. The 
bomb that did go off inside the club had 


as was the Centennial Park weapon. And 

the bomb found last week in the lounge’s 

| parking lot was hidden in a backpack, as 

was the Olympic bomb. While the parallels 

were hardly conclusive, Atlantans awoke 

Saturday morning to face the possibility 
that their city harbored a serial bomber. 

“This is eerily reminiscent of last sum- 

mer and last month,” Atlanta mayor Bill 
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Campbell told a press conference. “We 
clearly believe we are dealing with a de- 
ranged killer, but one who is very clever.” 
Investigators were somewhat more guard- 
ed. “We're not ruling out the possibility of 
a serial bomber,” an FBI spokesman told 
TIME, “but it’s just too early to tell.” 

With 150 or so patrons, the Otherside 
Lounge was half full when the latest bomb 
went off, without warning, shortly after 
10 p.m. “Everybody just froze,” bartender 
Rhonda Armstrong told CNN, “It sounded 
like a cannon in a circus.” A rescue worker 
reported treating a woman with a nail driv- 
en into her shoulder, leaving a wound “as 
big as a nickel.” One vic- 
tim underwent surgery 
at a nearby hospital and 
was said to be in stable 
condition. 

Investigations into 
the earlier bombings 
don’t appear to be close 
to a resolution. Just two 
weeks ago, Jamie Gore- 
lick, the Justice Depart- 
ment’s second-ranking 
official, told reporters 
that in the case of the 
Centennial Park bomb- 
ing, “many leads that 
seemed hot ... have for 
one reason or another 
not panned out.” Inves- 
tigators have reportedly 
been checking out a ru- 
mored link with a trio 
of Idaho men who were arrested for 
bombings in the Northwest, but no deci- 
sive evidence has been produced, at least 
publicly. To solicit more help, the FBI 
opened a toll-free phone line so potential 
tipsters can hear the 911 warning call that 
preceded the bombing. For now, separate 
teams of investigators from the FBi and 
the aTF will be looking into the nightclub 
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| and abortion-clinic explosions. 
been stuffed with nails to serve as shrapnel, | 


The bombings have one other thing in 
common: no one has claimed responsibili- 
ty for any of them. “Maybe this was some- 
thing to scare us, to put us in our place,” 
said Lynn Cothren, an Atlanta gay activist. 
Until investigators have a breakthrough or 
someone speaks up, Atlanta citizens can 
only wonder what kind of awful message is 
being sent to them. —By Bruce Handy. 
Reported by Leslie Everton Brice/Atlanta 








A flood isn’t the worst thing that 
ppen to you. 


can ha 






Not being insured for one is. 


A flood moves with frightening 
speed. In minutes, a flood can wash 
away everything you and your family 
have spent a lifetime building. 

But often the worst isn’t the flood. 
It’s finding out, too late, that you're 
not covered for flood damage. 


You’re probably not covered. 


The truth is, 90% of all natural 
disasters in this country involve 
floods. Yet, as many find out too 
late, most homeowner's insurance 
policies don’t cover flood damage. 

Everyone runs the risk of being a 
flood victim. In fact, between 25% 
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and 30% of flood insurance claims 
come from “low risk” areas. It could 


happen to you. 
Give yourself peace of mind. 


Fortunately, now you can protect 
your home and property with flood 
insurance from the National Flood 
Insurance Program. 

Return the coupon or call your 
insurance company, agent or this toll- 
free number: 1-888-CALL FLOOD, 
extension 162. Act now, since it takes 
30 days before your coverage 
begins. Because with floods, you can 


never say never. 
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We can’t replace your memories, but we can help you build new ones. ®) 


NFIP, 500 C Screet SW, Washington, D.C. 20472 %® TDD # 1-800-427-5593 @ hetp: 
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1-888-CALL FLOOD ex. 162 
| Please send me information about NFIP.| 
MAIL TO: FEMA/MSC, PO BOX 1038, 
JESSUP, MD 20797-9408 
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If yes, who is your insurance agent and /or company? 
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Is the stock market dangerously overvalued? 
Maybe were simply looking at it the wrong way 


By JOHN GREENWALD 


VER SINCE THE DOW JONES 
industrial average topped 7000 
for the first time two weeks ago, 
investors like Marie Kordus 
have become increasingly scared 
to look down. You could call it 
verti-Dow. “I try not to watch 
the market every day because it 
will make me crazy and I’m afraid I'll 
make the wrong decisions,” says Kordus, 
41, who runs a hip-hop radio station in Los 
Angeles and has built a portfolio of stocks 
that have jumped about 25% in value in 
the past two years 

Kordus has plenty of partners in anxi- 
ety as every lurch in the market—the Dow 
index did a three-day wiggle and dropped 
57.34 points to close at 6931.62 last week 
makes skittish investors wonder whether 
it’s finally time to pull the 
rip cord and cash out. 
“The average person is 
very jittery but is still 
bringing in money in 









More Money 





Chasing Fewer Shares 


ishingly resilient and inflation-free U.S. ex 
pansion that, like the Energizer Bunny 
just keeps going. The economy grew ataro 
bust 4.7% rate in the fourth quarter of 
1996, for example, and last week the gov 
ernment reported that consumer prices 
rose a barely perceptible 0.1% in January 
“I don’t see any end in sight for this bull 
market” are the ready-for-framing words 
of John Hsu, who runs his own New York 
City investment group with $500 million in 
assets. “The U.S. economy is the best I've 
seen in my professional career, which is 35 
years. As long as the fundamentals stay this 
way, the music will keep on playing 
These harmonious conditions have 
made Wall Street the leader of a worldwide 
boom in stocks. With inflation falling glob 
ally, stock markets have recently hit new 
highs from Argentina to Taiwan. In 
Europe, where declining interest rates 
have helped raise stock 
prices, France, Germany 
Switzerland and_ other 
countries have been on 


their own bull runs 


hopes of staying with the Values in U.S. markets, $240 By all the conven- 
bull market,” says Robert in billions of dollars “2 tional measures of Wall 
Coleman, an investment NET CASH INFLOWS Street, the market seems 
adviser with the firm (stock muTuat FunDs) f 2 = ripe for a setback. Not 


Christopher Weil & Co. 
in San Diego. “People 
are constantly calling 
and asking, “What do you 
think?’” Coleman adds. 
“T say, ‘Relax, stay in the 
market and enjoy it.”” 
For now, at least, 
Coleman and a chorus of 
like-minded gurus may 
well have it right. Since 
the Dow stood at 3300 
four years ago, the tire- 
less trend of the market 
has reflected an aston- 





only are stocks heavily 
overpriced in relation to 
corporate earnings—the 
P/E ratio is now about 
19—but the average divi 
dend yield, which mea 
sures divide nds as a per- 
centage of prices, has 
fallen to an all-time low 
of less than 2% Both 
gauges suggest the type 
of heedless buying that 
often precedes a bust 
The public’s hunger for 
shares has led Austin 
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Traders take note as the bull market roars past 7000 


Grill, a chain of Tex-Mex eateries in the 
Washington area, to offer diners a helping 
of its new public offering along with their 
enchiladas. When stocks make it to menus, 
can the Alka-Seltzer be far behind? 

Yet a short-term correction could be 
just what the doctor ordered to let the bulls 
catch their breath. “We're going to see ups 
and downs, and that would be healthy,” 
says financial consultant Bert Ely. “The 
market needs some time for earnings to 
catch up with [prices]. But in the longer 
term, interest rates could well 
decline, and that would defi- 
nitely be bullish, putting a 
firmer floor under the market's 
high levels.” 

In the very long term, fun- 
damental changes in the econo 
my may have rendered ou 
traditional views of market be- 
havior meaningless. Just look at 
the size of the herd: baby 
boomers, all 80 million of them, 
have a lust for stock that keeps 
growing. “A substantial number 
of us are reaching 45 and realiz- 
ing that we need to save more,” 
says Rodney Trautvetter, CEO of 
Burke, Christensen 
curities, a 


Lewis Se- 
Chicago discount 
brokerage. “And the historic av- 
erages in the stock market still 
blow out savings accounts.” 
With the boomers leading 


Where Wall Street Gets Its Mon 
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the way, the demand for stock has soared 
in the a dwindling number of 
shares—a textbook prescription for prices 


face of 


to head north. Investors pumped more 
than $220 billion into stock mutual funds in 
1996, nearly double the $128 billion regis 
tered in 1995. The bulk of the new money 
represents “patient” capital from boomers 
saving up for retirement, according to the 
Investment Company Institute, the mutu- 
al-fund-industry trade group. And the 
trend keeps getting stronger. Some $24 bil- 
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lion of fresh money flowed into 

stock mutual funds in January, 

double the amount for the pre- 
> vious month. At the same time, 
the still potent U.S. dollar is 
drawing foreign into 
stocks at the rate of more than 
$1 billion a month. 

These torrents have poured 
in just as companies have redis- 
> covered merger mania and 

thereby taken countless shares 
off the trading boards. The sup- 
ply has shrunk further as com- 


cash 


panies have bought back 
bushels of their own shares, 
Corporate America  repur- 


chased nearly $170 billion of its 
equities last year. Coca-Cola, 
whose price rose 42% in 1996, 
helped the increase along by 
declaring its intention to swal- 
low as many as 206 million 
shares of Coke, or 8.3% of the 
company’s outstanding com- 
mon stock 

Investors like Susan Hoff- 
man have experienced both 
sides of such trends. Hoffman, 
45, lost her job as vice president 
and general manager of a San Diego radio 
station three months ago, when her em- 
ployer merged with another company. 
Presumably the merged company will be 
more efficient and more profitable, which 
is good for its stock price. Now Hoffman 
boots up her computer every morning to 
track stock-market investments that have 
earned her $76,000 in just the past year. 
“I'm a risk taker,” she says. “I’m not think- 
ing of pulling out.” Neither is Mike Pear- 
son, 48, regional director of a San Francis- 
co company that sells television 
listings. Pearson says he made 
more than $1,000 on his mutual 
funds two weeks ago and likes 
the bull market just the way it is. 
“Maybe it’s topped out,” he 
says, “but I’m having fun.” 

John Makin, a scholar at 
the American Enterprise Insti- 
tute, expects the bulls to keep 
stomping because of what he 
calls “America’s amazing self- 
regulating economy.” Makin 
notes that each time business 
activity has heated up recent- 
ly, bond buyers, worried about 
a new burst of inflation, have 
driven rates higher. 
That has taken pressure off the 
Federal Reserve to jack up the 
rates it controls, which could 
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ing and fears receding of Fed tightening, 
investors have started pouring money into 
stocks again. 

Not everyone applauds the Fed’s inac- 
tion. Stephen Roach, chief global econo- 
mist for Morgan Stanley, thinks higher 
rates are sorely needed to slow the econo- 
my and keep the bulls in their place. Fed 
Chairman Alan Greenspan said last De- 
cember that the stock market was showing 
what he called irrational exuberance. 
Roach wants Greenspan to strengthen that 
warning when the Fed Chairman goes be- 
fore Congress this week. 

When it comes to the fiscal side of eco- 
nomic policy, Wall Street expects little mis- 
chief from the White House and Congress 
this year. While the budget deficit remains 
the Street's No. 1 concern, both Democrats 
and Republicans seem intent on a deal that 
would achieve balance by 2002. And what 
investors care most about—the deficit as a 
share of economic activity—has become a 
positive comfort to them. The deficit 
amounts to just 1.4% of gross domestic 
product, the lowest level since 1974 and a 
stunning improvement over the 4.7% 
share it claimed when Clinton took office. 

So what else could go wrong? The 
biggest risk remains the threat that the Fed 
may yet decide to drive up interest rates to 
end the frothy speculation that Greenspan 
worries about. That would draw money out 
of stocks and into the bond market. “The 
availability of money and credit is what 
makes [the stock market] go,” says Bill 
LeFevre, a senior stock-market analyst for 
the firm Ehrenkrantz King Nussbaum. “If 
you turn off the availability of money and 
credit, the whole thing falls of its own 
weight.” But LeFevre and most other ex- 
perts doubt that the Fed will take any 
strong action while inflation remains un- 
der control. 

Still, there’s no rule against hedging 
your risks. Jack Freedman, a Los Angeles 
film producer, favors stocks that yield siz- 
able dividends, even if that means missing 
more glamorous performers. “I’m totally 
diversified, and I sleep very well at 
night,” Freedman says. Such investors 
wisely run neither to nor from the bull 
market, but have learned to ride its up 
and downs. Alan Sunkel, a glassware en- 
trepreneur in Kansas City, Missouri, re- 
cently shifted 10% of his $250,000 portfo- 
lio from stocks to money-market funds, 
lowering his equity holdings to 65%. “I’m 
worried about the market pulling back,” 
he says. “But I wouldn't get out if it did.” 
Way to go, Alan, Wall Street is counting 
on you. —Reported by 
Bernard Baumohl/New York, John F. Dickerson 
and Adam Zagorin/Washington and Jeanne 
McDowell/Los Angeles, with other bureaus 








MONEY IN MOTION 


Daniel Kadlec 


HEAR THAT GROWL? 


The bull market will end—we just don’t know when 


EFORE THIS IS OVER, WERE ALL GOING TO LOSE OUR SHIRTS. YOU. ME, THE 
cabbie talking about his mutual funds. The guy behind the deli counter read- 
ing Barron’s, My “fully invested” barber. The suits on Wall Street. They can 
afford it. But oh, yes, they'll pay too. We're all floating on the same bubble. 

There’s no telling when, of course. We might see Dow 8000, 9000 and 
10,000 before the next sharp market decline—the dreaded bear market. In- 
credibly, the current blistering pace would roll the Dow past those milestones 
by year’s end. How far is up? That question is relevant only to those able to spot 
the market's top and get out before the herd—which is to say it is relevant to no 
one because while some may get lucky, no such expert exists. 

So when the market finally blows, you can be sure it'll take the clothes off 
our backs. The only way to hang onto your threads is to lighten up on stocks 
now and sell a little more every time the Dow notches a few hundred points 

higher. That’s heresy in today’s stock-crazed 

world. It could mean missing the better part 

of a huge rally still to come. So no one is go- 
ing to do it. Heck, we're still throwing $20 bil- 
lion a month into stock mutual funds. The in- 
flows haven't even slowed, much less stopped, 
much less reversed. But the only other choice 
is to be led to the slaughter. And we are being 
led. 

















The people who shepherd our 
money~—analysts, brokers, money 
managers—rarely say it’s time to 
get out of stocks. That’s not how 
they put caviar on the table. Their 
job is to set a target and, after it’s 
reached, set it higher. For them it 
pays to snort like a bull even when 
they feel like a bear. Take Barton 
Biggs, the well-regarded global 
strategist for Morgan Stanley. He 
warns that “stocks almost everywhere 
are at record valuations, euphoria is epi- 
demic and the bull market cycle has got to be 
: long in the tooth.” Yet he says buy more stocks. 
Abby Cohen, the closely watched market guru at Goldman Sachs, has be- 
“come mildly unnerved by the Dow’s 10% rise in recent weeks—a gain she had 
= expected would take all year. But she’s raising her target anyway. Ralph Acam- 
5 pora, a veteran at Prudential Securities, two years ago predicted the move to 
? 7000. Now that it’s happened, his new target is 8250. And once we get there? 
2 On to 10,000, natch. Meanwhile, pundits who do make a bear stand don't last. 
Elaine Garzarelli, known for her 1987 warning, issued another late last summer 
but has already recanted. You can be sure that when this bull market finally ends 
there won't be anyone sounding an alarm. If you expect a savior, you're doomed. 
If you have time, the way to beat the system is to forget what’s going to hap- 
pen: keep buying and resist the urge to sell when prices eventually tumble. With 
baby boomers saving for retirement, odds are stocks will go much higher over 
the next 20 years. It’s silly to jump in and out and risk missing big rallies. The 
declines will be overcome. But human nature hasn't changed much since Adam 
and Eve. Many people now putting their life savings in stocks will instinctively 
move to protect them if they sense lasting trouble. Rather than lock in lush prof- 
its today, they'll lock in dismal gains—if not outright losses—tomorrow. a 





Daniel Kadlec is TIME’s Wall Street columnist. Reach him at kadlec@time.com 
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Dear President Clinton, 


We know you make a lot of international 
business calls. Whether it’s Queen Elizabeth, 
The Pope, Nelson Mandela, or even our 
neighbors in Canada, those calls can really 
add up. (Hspecially if you have a budget 
to worry about.) So here’s an idea to help 
all the world’s top business leaders: 
Integrity” from LCI International. It’s Simple, 
Fair and Inexpensive. You get great rates 24 
hours a day, and they’re guaranteed for the 
length of your contract. We even guarantee our 
performance and your satisfaction. AT&T, 
MCI and Sprint don’t have anything like it. 
Honest. 








Sincerely, 


H. Brian Thompson 
Chairman & CEO 


(C1 International’ 


ww” A very different telecommunications company 
www Ici.com 


CALL 1-800-LCI-6556 








Lumina 


Being a parent isn't easy or cheap. So it's got to he a relief to driv eacar that 
could need a lot less attention than your children’s teeth. A car that can actually 


go 100,000 miles before its first scheduled tune-up: Chevrolet” Lumina’ 





ll 1.800.950.2438 www chevrolet.com fitious 190 | 1 . 


Its suspension is lubed for life. It even comes with a handy oil-wear sensor. Did we 


mention it's affordable, too? That's something to smile about on your way to the dentist. 


And one less thing to worry about. Genuine Chevrolet j = 


The Cars More Americans Trust. 
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THE HOTEL DESIGNED BY BUSINESS TRAVELERS" 





Contact us at 800-321-2211 or www.courtyard.com. Or see your travel agent 
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He Planned It He 
Did It. Meet the 
New King of Cars 


H. WAYNE HUIZENGA IS DRIV- 
ing in the passing lane. Since 
Jan. 1, the billionaire entre- 
preneur has gone from neo- 
phyte car man to the nation’s 
biggest car retailer. His Re- 
public Industries has bought 
up new- and used-car dealer- 
ships whose revenues totaled 
$2.7 billion last year. That will 
make Republic bigger than 
current numero uno Hen- 
drick Automotive Group of 
Charlotte, North Carolina, 
with $2.3 billion, Automotive 
News reports. TIME first de- 
tailed Huizenga’s plans for a 





BIG DEALER: Wayne Huizenga 


dealership-acquisition binge 
in December. Then, Huizen- 
ga, 59, had little more than a 
blueprint and a shopping list. 

Now, the man who built 
Blockbuster and trash collec- 
tor Waste Management has 
acquired 36 dealers for about 
$550 million in stock. He's 
also opened seven AutoNation 
and three ValuStop used-car 
lots. Wall Streeters expect 
him to spend $5 billion in 
three years buying dealer- 
ships, consolidating yet anoth- 
er mom-and-pop industry. 
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An Ambassador's 
Misfortune 


HOW DO YOU CREATE A SMALI 
fortune? Start with a large 
one. The late Pamela Harri- 
man, British-born U.S, ambas- 
sador to France, went through 
money faster than husbands, 
and her amazing social and 
political skills stood in stark 
contrast to her investing acu- 
men. She seems to have 





Put this in the asset column of China's late 
Deputy Premier Deng Xiaoping: his market 
reforms helped make China one of America’s 
biggest creditors. Awash in dollars from 
exports, China now buys more U.S. Treasuries 
than even the Japanese—$12.1 billion in U.S. 
notes and bonds through the first nine months of 
1996,vs. the $11.6 billion Japan purchased. 
China owns more than $43 billion of U.S. 
Treasury debt, the world’s fifth largest hoard, 


and moving up. 





By investing in Treasuries, China is helping 
keep our interest rates low. On the other hand, 
money talks, and the Chinese might get louder 
when it comes to settling touchy disputes on 
trade—or Taiwan. Much louder. Last week 
Washington reported that America’s trade deficit 
with China jumped to an all-time high in 1996 to 
$39.5 billion, a gap expected to widen, giving 
the Chinese yet another fistful of dollars with 
which to go shopping for U.S. bonds. 


squandered most of the more 
than $100 million she inherit- 
ed from her third husband, 
New York Governor and Am- 
bassador W. Averell Harri- 
man. Her estate: some $15 
million to $20 million, mostly 


| in jewelry, property and art. 


The Democratic doyen 
had already paid more than 
$10 million to Averell’s heirs, 


who had accused her and her 


advisers of blowing $40 mil- 
lion outright, including $20 


Radio Is Tuned In to Acquisitions 


SURE, NEW MEDIA TYPES ARE 
in love with Webcasting, but 
the hottest medium is Mar- 
coni’s. We're talking radio 
deregulation has put the in- 
dustry in play. Last year 
some 2,100 stations were 
sold for a total of $15 billion 
Some stations have changed 
hands three times. 

Last week a three-way 
deal created the largest 
radio-only company in the 
country: Chancellor Media 
Corp. The new outfit com- 
bines Evergreen Media 
Corp. and Chancellor Broad- 
casting Co., which is con- 
trolled by investment firm 
Hicks, Muse, Tate & Furst 
and is valued at about 


$1.5 billion. The company 
will then buy 10 stations 


from media giant Viacom for 


$1.075 billion. 
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million on a 
doomed hotel 3 
projectinNew &:@ 
Jersey. She also 
spent lavishly on 
herself. Alas, she 
didn’t die smart- 

ly either. Accord- ‘ 
ing to the Wash- 
ington Post, she 
did not set up a 
trust to shelter the estate from 
taxes, so her heirs will receive 
a hefty bill from the irs. 


Harriman 





Chancellor Media will 
own 103 radio stations in 21 
markets, and a dominant 
share in 1] of the 25 largest 
radio markets—for example, 
a 15% bite of New York City’s ¢ 
airwaves. Only Westing- 
house/css is bigger, thanks 
to its purchase last year of 
Infinity Broadcasting for 
$4.9 billion. Does consolida- 
tion mean homogenization? 
No, says Evergreen CEO 
Scott K. Ginsburg. Stations 
succeed only on the virtue of 
their programming. Says he: 
“The audience has no idea 
when they press a button 
which company owns the 
station.” 








ALL THINGS BEING EQUAL, 


YOU COULD PLAN YOUR RETIREMENT 





WITHOUT HELP. 





OF COURSE, | 
ALL THINGS AREN'T EQUAL. | 


Start to plan your future. Take advantage of Dreyfus Advice 
and Guidance’ a personal financial planning service available 
through the new Lion Account” With one call you can get 
ongoing access to advice as well as educational materials. 
Just one way the Lion Account offers you the tools to reach 
your goals and the power to control all your finances. 


Call 1-800-THE LION ext. 4285, stop by a Dreyfus 


, TI | E LION ACCOUNT Financial Center or visit our website at www.dreyfus.com. | 
from Dreyfus 
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LEGACY 


Deng’s policies set off a 
boom that improved the lives 
of China’s 1.2 billion people 
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E WAS A SURPRISINGLY UNASSUMING MAN FOR 
such a titan among statesmen. His round, cheru- 
bic face belied a will of steel that had launched 
his vast land on the most remarkable transfor- 
mation of the modern age. When death came to 
Deng Xiaoping last week, at 92, he was nearly 
blind, deaf, virtually invisible and the honorary 
chairman of only the China Bridge Association. 


Yet even in his long political twilight, he still cast a shadow over 
the nation, at once reassuring and restricting the Chinese as 
they march uncertainly toward the 21st century. 

The seismic changes Deng set in motion were daring, thrust- 
ing one-fifth of mankind in a Great Leap Outward from the 


crushing, dogmatic isolation of Maoism 
into a quasi-capitalist economic miracle. 
The China that comes after Deng will grow 
inexorably from the complex of roots he 
planted firmly in the nation’s soil. Yet his 
work is unfinished, and the next China 
will have to come to terms with the fun- 
damental contradiction in his hybrid cre- 
ation. Even as the country embarked on a 
headlong pursuit of free-market econom- 
ics, Deng insisted it be done under the iron 
fist of a rigid communist political system. 
The people would be free to get rich but 
not to challenge or change their leaders. 
Economic liberties would have to coexist 
with political bondage. China would con- 
tinue to be ruled by men, not laws. 
When this frail old man finally suc- 
cumbed to the Parkinson’s disease and 
lung ailments that had sparked rumors of 
his demise for years, most Chinese regis- 
tered barely a sigh. Black-clad television 
announcers proclaimed his death just a 
few hours after it occurred, while traffic 
continued to thread through Tiananmen 
Square. The casual manner in which Bei- 
jing residents went about their daily rou- 
tines offered eloquent proof that the Chi- 
nese have accepted their leader’s mortality 


and long since discounted his loss. “We | 


are at ease with the thought that things 
will be all right without Deng,” said Bei- 
jing writer Yin Zhixian. “It’s unlikely that 
there will be major changes, because 
everyone is a beneficiary of Deng’s poli- 
cies.” Thirtyish Zhu Xun, manager of the 
Shanghai office of a German air-condi- 
tioning firm, raised his glass of white 
wine at the chic Golden Age club in a fit- 
ting toast: “Thank you, Comrade Deng.” 

Though he continued to wield an al- 
most mystic influence from his private Bei- 
jing compound, Deng’s gradual withdraw- 


al from overt power allowed his successors 


to prepare for an orderly transition. He 


was, like the ghosts Chinese revere, a force 
the current leaders dared not speak of dis- 
respectfully. The steady rise in personal 
prosperity has persuaded China’s citizens 
that their new leaders will continue to fol- 
low in Deng’s footsteps without a major 
change of direction. 

Yet for all their outward calm, the Chi- 


nese are as anxious as the rest of the world | 


about their future. Jiang Zemin, State Pres- 
ident, head of the party, chief of the mili- 
tary committee, the “core” of the new col- 
lective leadership, was ordained by Deng 
eight years ago and has been running the 
government pretty much ever since. But 
history has never been kind to China in its 
moments of transition from one ruler to 
the next. And though there is confidence 
that these new leaders are firmly set upon 
the path of reform, there is equal doubt 
that they have the courage, stamina and 
leadership to complete the journey. 
Jiang finds himself thrust into the lime- 
light in what already promises to be a 
watershed year in Chinese affairs. U.S. 
Secretary of State Madeleine Albright will 
pay her maiden call at his office this week. 
Despite the official six-day period of 
mourning, Beijing quickly cabled Albright 
that they wished the meeting to go ahead. 
“They want to take her measure, and they 
want to show that it’s business as usual,” 
says a senior State Department official. 
Vice President Al Gore is expected in 
March. The national parliament opens its 
annual session that month, and the 15th 
Party Congress, the important meeting 
held every five years to fix policy and con- 
firm leadership positions, is scheduled for 
the fall. Trickiest of all, Hong Kong reverts 
to Chinese control on July 1 and will be the 
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GREG GIRARO—CONTACT 


PROGRESS 


In large cities such as Shanghai, 
real incomes have more than 
doubled in recent years 
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*¥ CHINA ® 


world’s litmus test of China’s behavior. 
How Jiang handles this rush of events will 
be weighed by every domestic political 
rival, Chinese citizen and foreign power 
as a measure of his suitability. 


corn P ° ° » 

To get rich is glorious 
CHINA, DENG TOLD PRESIDENT JIMMY CAR- 
ter in 1979, would need a long period of 
peace to realize its full modernization. To 
accomplish that, he added, China would 
also need Western money and know-how. 
Flinging open the doors, he led China on 
a capitalist drive from which there is no 
turning back 

As recently as 1994, Gao Feng, now 47, 
earned $100 a month as a machine repair- 
man in a state-run textile factory in Shang- 
hai. Then the nearly bankrupt firm laid off 
300 workers, promising Gao 300 yuan a 
month to stay home. “These changes of- 
fered new opportunities,” says Gao, and so 
he cobbled together $1,100 and enrolled in 
a course for taxi drivers. Gao now drives a 
shiny Santana cab for another state enter- 
prise, and his take-home pay is pegged to 
his own moxie. On average, he says, he 
earns $240 a month plying his route from 
5:30 a.m. to 9 p.m. 

All Shanghai is caught up in entre- 
preneurial energy. In the mid-’80s, while 
southern provinces like Guangdong and 
Hainan turned Deng’s experiment in “spe- 
cial zones” into a capitalist boom, Shang- 
hai’s decrepit state industries stagnated, its 
infrastructure disintegrated, and its people 
sulked. The economic revolution wasn’t 
reaching far beyond a few chosen cities. 
Recalls Li Bo, a Shanghai economist who 
runs a consulting firm for German compa- 
nies: “The most popular expression in 1991 
was ‘Gao bu hao le’—everything’s hopeless.” 

Everything changed in 1992. Deng 
emerged from retirement to exhort his 
successors and lagging Chinese cities to 
“dive into the sea” of capitalist commerce. 
Shanghai dived in, reviving all its old 
spunk and luster. The metropolis is furi- 
ously rebuilding, attracting foreign invest- 
ment, remaking itself into an Asian hub of 
finance, trade and culture. Officials say 
they will quadruple the city’s industrial 
and agricultural output by the year 2000. 

Today Shanghai is one vast construc- 
tion site. More than 20,000 projects, in- 
cluding 5,000 major ones, are under way 
as 27,000 companies build bridges, tun- 
nels, flyovers, ring roads, hotels, villas, 
golf courses and public housing. The 
“crane,” quips Vice Mayor Zhao Qizheng, 
should be designated the city’s official 
bird. 

Chinese capitalism was born in the 
rural farmlands when Deng permitted the 
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NIGHTLIFE 


Anew life-style can be seen in such 
places as exclusive urban clubs, 
where waiters serve $2,300 bottles 
of cognac to a wealthy clientele 
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provinces to dismantle their communes 
and collective farms. Peasants raced to 
divide up plots of land for private tilling, 
harvesting record crops and selling them 
in private markets. In no time, residents of 
tiny villages like Fenghuang in central Si- 
chuan province had wrought a green revo- 
lution. By 1984 the village was producing 
more than $1 million worth of rice and a 
range of side products, including a famous 
brand of rice wine. The once impoverished 
residents were now earning close to $200 a 
year, enough to begin replacing their mud- 
and-straw huts with solid brick houses. 
Economic liberalization spread through 
the land, sparking national growth that has 
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averaged 10% a year for the past 18 years. 
Millions of Chinese go home each month 
with bulging wallets, accumulating private 
wealth in stocks, bonds and bank deposits 
that has jumped sixtyfold since 1980. The 
average per capita income last year stood 
at about $250, but people live far better 
than the number implies, since the prices 
of goods and services remain relatively 
low. The Chinese can buy cars, appliances, 
TVs, pagers, cell phones, computers—all 
the expensive gadgetry of advanced in- 
dustrialism. Private enterprises have ex- 
panded to make up 13.5% of the economy, 
and joint ventures account for 38%; state- 
run production has dwindled to 48%. 





MILITARY 


The armed forces had to accept deep 
budget cuts throughout the 1980s so 
more money could be spent on 
economic development 


China has not merely joined the world 
community but has become the globe's 
third largest economy. As the trend con- 
tinues, local capitalists and foreign in- 
vestors will corner more than a quarter of 
the country’s production by 2000. China 
raked in nearly $40 billion in capital from 
abroad last year and lures more foreign in- 
vestment than any other developing na- 
tion. The country is already a formidable 
force in international trade, an export 
powerhouse that ranks lth in the world. 

Economic progress has propelled once 
unthinkable social chan; he strict, mon- 
ochromatic way of living has yielded to a 
stunning variety of colorful life-styles. Big 


Brother is no longer a pervasive presence. 
People are free to wear what they want, 
work where they want, live where they 
want, travel where they want. They enjoy 
vastly greater access to information of all 
sorts. They can choose whom to marry and 
when to divorce—though a couple may still 
have only one child. They may air their 
views, gripe and disagree with one another 
or the authorities—as long as they don’t 
organize protests or insult top leaders. 
There is even the beginning of grass- 
roots democracy. With little fanfare or 
publicity, peasants in villages across Chi- 
na are choosing local leaders by secret 
ballot from a slate of candidates that may 
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include not only Communist Party mem- 
bers but also individuals with no affilia- 
tion. The farmers can unseat the bums 
who mismanaged the local electrification 
project or the crooks who pocketed irriga- 
tion fees and elect the “capable people” of 
their choice. By 2000, all of China’s more 
than 1 million villages will operate under 
the system. Some say these local elections 
are diluting the Communist Party’s pow- 
er. And the party leaders now have a v 

d interest in the economy’s steady ad- 
vance. As their Marxist ideology loses all 
legitimacy under the wave of money that 
has finally turned the country, after 150 
years of sullen resentment, into a stre 





THE 


competitor with the West, their very sur- 
vival seems to ride on their ability to keep 
the economy going. 


CHINA BEFORE DENG MAY HAVE BEEN 
poor, but everyone was equally in need. 
Now, around the corner from Shanghai's 
glittering Golden Age club, those forgotten 
by the economic boom gather under the 
eaves of the central railway station. There, 
a “floating population” of the destitute 
from far-flung corners of the nation arrives 
by the carload, hoping that Shanghai will 
be the land of plenty. Ran Yigang, a scruf- 
fy 23-year-old with the thick hands of a 
farm laborer, got off the train last week 
from Anhui, one of the poorest provinces. 
All day he searched in vain for construction 
work, then collapsed on a bag of clothing 
in front of the station. He considered 
whether to take a room for $2.50, a price 
he considers usurious, or hop a train in 
search of work elsewhere. “I wonder how 
people here get so rich,” he says. 

Deng’s commercial revolution is dan- 
gerously incomplete. “China is like a movie 
set,” says Mineo Nakajima, one of Japan’s 
leading Sinologists. “It looks wonderful, but 
it’s all an illusion.” Many of the most diffi- 
cult issues were put on hold while Deng 
lived, but the new regime cannot hope to 
ignore these malignancies indefinitely. 

Even though 800 million peasants 
were the first to thrive on economic re- 
form, the urban boom has left many of 
them far behind. Per capita income in the 
countryside is only $190 a year, about 40% 
of the urban average. Some 65 million 
struggle to survive on incomes below the 


PROBLEMS 
AMID PROGRESS 


Rapid growth and 
economic freedom have 
vated their own 
troubles, which the neu 
leaders must tackle 


CRIME 


Criminal gangs have 
reappeared, as have 
prostitution, child 
labor, drugs and the 
selling of women into 
bondage 
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CHINA 


official poverty line of $64 a year. The hin- 
terland clamors for a bigger share of the 
pie, and historically, rural poverty has been 
the underlying cause of political unrest. 
The floating population of desperate job 
seekers pouring into China’s cities has 
reached 100 million. While they provide 
the cities with cheap labor, they have 
stripped the countryside of its ablest work- 
ers and are blamed for the wave of crime 
that plagues urban neighborhoods. 

As the gap between rich and poor 
individuals yawns, so does the divide 
between wealthy and impoverished prov- 
inces, creating competing regional prin- 
cipalities that threaten the control of 
the central government in Beijing. The 
wealthy Meccas on the coast routinely ig- 
nore orders from the national authorities, 
their aggressive technocrats think and act 
according to their own rules, and power 
flows where the money goes. 

A true market economy cannot emerge 
fully until the government does something 
about its ailing state enterprises. These 
decrepit firms, employing some 100 mil- 
lion workers, are swamped by debt, sur- 
plus labor and bloated inventories. Their 
out-of-date equipment and Marxist man- 
agement, corrupt and incompetent, make 
them hopelessly uncompetitive. Half the 
100,000 enterprises operate at a loss, and 
one-third barely turn a profit. At one time 
or another, half of all state employees have 
been furloughed or have had their pay or 
hours cut. Workers earn most of their in- 
come moonlighting for private firms. 

Yet no one in Beijing has dared face 
the high-risk social and political conse- 
quences of cutting off the subsidies that 
keep these plants working. Instead Bei- 
jing has been pumping billions of dollars 
into them to stave off their bankruptcy. 
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RURAL CHINA 


Although all have benefited from 
economic reforms, rural incomes lag 
far behind those of city residents 





Shutting down the biggest, most inef- 
ficient, monopolistic enterprises would 
throw millions out of work. Already, wild- 
cat strikes and noisy demonstrations have 
disrupted several regions. 

Corruption is biting into everyone's 
purse as petty officials, communist bu- 
reaucrats, soldiers and policemen, mid- 
dlemen and hucksters greedily siphon off 
anything they can stuff into their own 


POVERTY 


The economy still needs radical reform; 
progress has not been fast enough to help 
those living on the fringes of society 








pockets. The protests that rocked the 
communist government in 1989 were in 
part fueled by popular resentment of en- 
demic financial chicanery. Today the fail- 
ure to establish political or judicial sys- 
tems that can check corruption is stirring 
widespread public anger once again 
Meanwhile, the military is demanding 
a bigger share of the nation’s resources 
Tens of thousands of officers and hundreds 





of thousands of soldiers are busily engaged 
in the pursuit of commercial interests from 
chicken farms to karaoke bars as part of an 
almost comical program of self-financing 
but the top brass is not joking about its de 
termination to modernize. 

Deng always put revamping the armed 
forces last among his Four Moderniza- 
tions, and he demobilized more than a mil- 
lion soldiers from the People’s Liberation 


POLLUTION x 


Shortages of water and 
arable land are 
mounting, while the 
rapid, unchecked 
increase in industry 
contributes toa 
degradation of the 
country’s environment 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Despite strong growth, 
millions remain jobless. 
A floating population of 
some 100 million 
people cruises from 
region to region looking 
for work 
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Army. But the 2.9 million left still operate 
more like a force trained to envelop an en 
emy with sheer numbers than one capable 
of responding rapidly with 21st century 
firepower. After watching a whole new 
way of warfare in the Persian Gulf, senior 
officers went on a buying spree. They came 
home last year with 50 Russian attack jets, 
two Russian destroyers, four diesel sub- 
marines and 70 fighter planes. 

The idea is to convert the defensive 
People’s Army into a modern, mobile at- 
tack force capable of projecting power 
beyond China’s borders. Top priority is a 
blue-water navy to carry troops into areas 
remote from the mainland. But the Pen- 
tagon estimates that it will be at least 20 
years before China can rival the U.S. 
Navy, and it is an open question whether 
any regime can bear the expense of seek- 
ing military superpower status, 


DENG USED THAT MAXIM TO MEAN MANY 
things, but at its most fundamental it de- 
fines the base line of his blueprint for re 
form: a stubborn, inflexible resistance to 
political change. A hard-liner all his life, he 
was determined that economic liberaliza- 
tion would not sweep away the Communist 
Party's monopoly on power. He committed 
his successors to the relentless repression 
of democracy, Deng and some of the men 
now in power ordered the tanks into Tian- 
anmen Square in June 1989 to crush the 
nascent democracy movement beneath a 
heap of bloody bodies. Since then, virtual- 
ly all of China’s political dissidents have 
been jailed or hounded into exile 

The prime ambition of the new leaders 
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is simple: stability. They are not alone in 
that desire. However cynical the Chinese 
people have become about Marxism, they, 
like the leadership, profoundly fear disor- 
der. The terrible decades under Mao taught 
the entire nation the very real dangers of an- 
archy, and while the Chinese now want to 
concentrate on private concerns, they want 
to do so amid political stability and public 
order. That allows the regime to maintain a 
degree of authoritarianism quite abhorrent 
to Westerners. Jiang and his cohort can 
probably maintain Deng’s dual system of 
economic progress and political rigidity as 
long as people’s material 
expectations are being met. 

Yet the odds against 
achieving full moderniza- 
tion without losing polit- 
ical control are daunting. 
The party’s one remain- 
ing claim to legitimacy 
rests on its ability to de- 
liver sustained economic 
growth and rising in- 
comes. Once people are 
rich and fat enough, they 
begin to demand a say in 
their own governance. 
What no one can predict is 
how long China can con- 
tinue to achieve economic 
advances without modify- 
ing—or being forced to ¥ 
modify—its repressive po- 
litical system. 

One critical indicator 2 
to watch is any “reversal 
of verdicts” on the Tiananmen Square 
massacre. Ever since that debacle, the 
regime has declared it the justified sup- 
pression of a counterrevolutionary riot by 
a bunch of hooligans. As long as Deng was 
alive, no official revisions were possible. 
But many wonder whether the new lead- 
ership will make a bow to all those press- 
ing for political liberalization by changes 
in the official attitude toward that trau- 
matizing event. 


SIRARE 


“It doesn’t matter whether 
a cat is black or white, as 
long as it catches mice” 


DENG’S FAMOUS PROCLAMATION IS USUALLY 
interpreted as a defense of pragmatism. 
But it can just as easily be applied to his 
idea of leadership: not a cult of personal- 
ity but a test of efficiency. The bottom- 
line challenge for his chosen heir, Jiang 
Zemin, is to prove he can carry on Deng’s 
pragmatic work. 

Up until Deng’s passing, Jiang & Co. 
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had been able to wrap themselves in the 
mantle of the great man’s authority. Now 
Jiang must cement his own claim to it, and 
many wonder if he has the strength and 
charisma to sustain a cohesive leadership 
or the moral and political pre-eminence to 
dominate his rivals and his country. He 
has shown growing self-confidence and 
has managed to consolidate his base more 
successfully than anticipated; he is un- 
likely to be challenged right away as par- 
ty or national boss. 

Jiang’s biggest problem is that he is only 
first among equals, and, says Winston Lord, 





HONG KONG 


Colony residents, marking 


Tiananmen Square's anniversary last 
year, nervously await China’s 
takeover July 1 





former Assistant Secretary of State for East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs, “he can’t just issue 
edicts. He has to marshal a consensus.” That 
consigns him to continuity and caution 
rather than bold decision making in the 
manner of Deng. One day after the Para- 
mount Leader's death, Jiang issued a state- 
ment promising to turn “grief into strength” 
in “unswerving” pursuit of Deng’s policies. 
The process already in place dictates 
avoiding radical shifts in economic and 
political policy at home and minimizing 
the chances of miscalculation abroad. 
China has perhaps become too com- 
plex to be run by the old men in Beijing. 
Unfortunately, Deng left no system of gov- 
ernance to move China from the rule of 
men to the rule of laws. The country’s gov- 
ernment is based not on a constitution but 


on a fluid dynamism where power shifts 
with personalities and personal alliances. 
While the Chinese people have learned to 
fear the depredations of megalomaniacs, 
they are also afraid that their country will 
fall apart without a demigod at the helm. 

The outside world is just as ambivalent. 
No matter how prepared China was for 
Deng’s passing, there will be new ten- 
sions inside the country, and that prom- 
ises continued tensions between Beijing 
and Washington. Even with Deng, says a 
senior State Department official, “it was a 
difficult relationship to manage. The prick- 
liness on the Chinese side 
won't change.” U.S. ana- 
lysts think Jiang is un- 
likely to advance into 
greater intimacy with the 
U.S., yet economic prog- 
ress depends on keeping 
the relationship active and 
friendly. 

Jiang has been sending 
warmer signals to the 
White House for several 
months and has been an- 
swered in kind, but none of 
the issues that breed con- 
flict—human-rights abuse, 
nuclear proliferation, trade 
barriers, Hong Kong, Tai- 
wan—have been settled. 
American _ intelligence 
agencies view the future 
darkly and has advised the 
White House that Jiang’s 
coalition may be only a 
brief transition before a stronger leader 
takes power. Says an American intelligence 
official: “This is a leadership that exhibits 
a good mixture of hubris and insecurity.” 

Not surprisingly, the rest of the world 
reacts in schizophrenic ways to such con- 
tradictory impulses. The U.S. has lurched 
back and forth between accommodating 
China to gain commercial advantages and 
condemning its ugly record on human 
rights and its erratic behavior toward 
its neighbors. Its repressive treatment of 
dissent ignites America’s cold war in- 
stincts. Beijing has not fully resolved 
what role it wants to play in the world, 
and that has made it harder for other na- 
tions to judge it fairly. 

In almost direct proportion, China’s 
confusion about itself leads to confused 
treatment by other nations. Not only for 
those inside the country, but for the U.S. 
and the rest of the outside world, the 
topography of the next China remains a 
very troubling question mark. —Reported 
by Sandra Burton/Hong Kong, Dean Fischer 
and Douglas Waller/Washington and Jaime A. 
FlorCruz/Beijing 
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The official line from Beijing i 
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CAN JIANG HOLD THE 
REINS OF POWER? 


nsists the leadership is in place and everything is 





settled. But it would not be China or the Communist Party if that were true 


By BRUCE W. NELAN 


HINA’S TOP LEADERSHIP, NOW 

that Deng Xiaoping is gone, 

looks like the ducks on a quiet 

pond in Zhongnanhai, the pala- 

tial government compound in 

Beijing. The ducks swim along 
serenely and smoothly. But below the 
surface their legs are paddling furiously, 
spreading unseen turbulence. They may 
or may not change places in their parade, 
but everyone watching knows that real 
effort goes into it. 

That’s not exactly the image Beijing is 
promoting. The official line is that the 
transition from the Deng era to that of 
President Jiang Zemin happened years 
ago and is locked firmly in place: Jiang was 
Deng’s chosen successor, and he has 
handily gathered up the reins of power. 
Well, it would not be China or the Com- 
munist Party if that were true. Even under 
the red emperors Mao Zedong and Deng, 
as with the real emperors of the past, there 
were constant plots and purges. But Chi- 
nese and Western experts do generally 
agree that none of Jiang’s potential rivals 
have the strength to replace him in the 
short term. 

Although Jiang is clearly ranked above 
his colleagues in the leadership, power 
plays seem inevitable, probably timed to 
the next Party Congress this fall, where the 
new leadership will be confirmed. At that 
meeting, says a Chinese analyst in Beijing, 
“some people will get jobs, and others will 
lose theirs.” The main contenders will try to 
strengthen their positions and prepare for 
the day Jiang trips over a policy or runs into 
a crisis he can’t handle. 

For now, Jiang, 70, is better positioned 
than most people expected. The portly 
technocrat, a former mayor and party boss 
of Shanghai, has been a national figure only 





since 1989, and he is regularly dismissed as 
a lightweight and a weather vane who 
swings with the political winds. In fact he 
has shown a lot of political savvy since 
Deng called him to Beijing in the wake of 
the Tiananmen Square massacre. With 
Deng’s help he took on all the posts that 
matter: President, General Secretary of the 
party, chairman of the Central Military 
Commission. But Jiang did not let it rest at 
titles. He went on to build a network be- 
holden to him. He fired scores of civilian, 
military and police officials and filled their 
jobs with his own appointees. He promot- 
ed Shanghai colleagues to the Politburo 
and shook up regional party organizations. 
During the past seven years he has done 
very well for a leader supposedly without a 
power base. 

Those who dismiss Jiang as a transi- 
tional chief say he has no charisma, no mil- 
itary experience, no long career as a revolu- 
tionary fighter. In other words, he’s not 
Deng. But none of the other members of 
China’s collective leadership are either. To- 
day’s top Politburo members are bureau- 
crats and engineers. In Soviet terms, Jiang 
would not even be Nikita Khrushchev; 
rather, he’s more like Leonid Brezhnev. 
The others are no different, and that works 
in two ways. They may have no more claim 
to greatness than Jiang, but now that Deng 
is gone they can easily go after their present 
leader. “So long as the old man was still 
breathing,” says Kenneth Lieberthal of the 
University of Michigan, “they couldn’t do a 
frontal assault on Jiang.” 

Jiang is listed in the Beijing scorecard 
not as a Paramount Leader but as the 
“core” of the “third generation” of leader- 
ship. He is ostentatiously collegial, not hog- 
ging administrative authority but parceling 
it out to other senior officials. His biggest 
concern is maintaining stability. He wants 
to avoid turmoil of any sort, in society or in 
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the leadership. That, it is safe to say, is an 
impossible goal. So when problems arrive, 
he is certain to be challenged. 

Several tough ones are already visible, 
because the transition is not really com- 
pleted. What communists call personnel 
questions are always difficult because they 
are about power. The most obvious per- 
sonnel problem is Premier Li Peng, 68, 
whose second five-year term runs out ear- 
ly next year. The constitution says he must 
step down. Li was the principal villain in 
the bloody suppression of the Tiananmen 
demonstrations, and he was expected to 
fade away. Now, perhaps because he is a 
foot dragger on economic reforms, he 
seems to have re-established himself with 
the Old Guard and has even higher ambi- 
tions. He is said to covet either the presi- 
dency, which Jiang is not likely to give up, 
or the chairmanship of the National Peo- 
ple’s Congress, which is held by another 
major player, Politburo member Qiao Shi. 
One scenario has Jiang reviving the title of 
party chairman, abolished five years after 
Mao died, taking that spot and naming Lia 
vice chairman. That would put two conser- 
vatives at the apex of the party and would 
probably provoke a serious fight with many 
of the leaders left behind. 


HERE IS ALSO SPECULATION THAT 
to balance Li, the hard-liner, 
Jiang might promote Qiao Shi to 
be a party vice chairman. Qiao 
has a reformist reputation, in 
spite of his many years as head of 
China’s security and intelligence appara- 
tus. Deng reportedly offered Qiao the 
post of party General Secretary twice, 
most recently in 1989, and both times he 
declined. Some Chinese officials take that 
as a sign that Qiao is wishy-washy, lacking 
in ambition. Western analysts think, on 
the contrary, he may have concluded that 

































TOP MAN 


Jiang has all the titles 
that matter, but still 
looks as much like a 

target as a leader 





the Communist Party is a hollow organi 
zation without much future. He seems in 
clined to go off in a new and risky direc 
tion, As head of the National People’s 
Congress, he has worked to transform it 
from a rubber stamp into a functioning 
parliament, and he speaks often and 
strongly in favor of deepening reform and 
the rule of law. If he pushes hard, he 
could clash with the party’s rigid demand 
for primacy and obedience 

Whatever the Politburo decides to do 
about Li—and Qiao seems unlikely to 
turn loose his parliamentary leadership 
for him—the country will need a new Pre 
mier in a year. Three candidates are al 
ready in the scramble. One of them 
Deputy Premier Zhu Rongji, 68, is well 
known as the country’s economic czar 
the man who has put the brakes on infla 
tion and engineered a soft landing. A 
Shanghai colleague of Jiang’s, he is ad 
mired as a skilled technocrat, but his 
sharp tongue and uncompromising style 
have made him many enemies, especially 
among the hard-liners 

Another leading contender is Vice 
Premier Li Lanqing, 68, a Shanghai re 
former who has been in charge of interna 
tional trade and education. He is a friend 
of Jiang’s and has a reputation as a liberal 
But, says a Chinese banker, “unlike some 
orthodox leaders, he doesn’t carry any po 
litical baggage.” And coming up on the 
outside is Hu Jintao, 55, the golden boy of 
the Politburo’s inner circle. Also an engi 
neer, Hu is in charge of the party’s key or 
ganizational department and the promo 
tion of younger members 

Reshuffling will continue next year 
Beijing has announced that for the first 
time it will enforce a retirement age for 
Cabinet ministers. Though some oldsters 
will resist, perhaps as many as 20 new min 
isters will be appointed to replace the re 
tirees. It should be a major round of 
logrolling and alliance building 

All of this maneuvering in the party and 
government stratosphere is fascinating to 
the experts but at the same time feels 
anachronistic, even eerie. One of the 
world’s last communist dictatorships is re 
making itself in a vacuum while surround- 
ed by 1.2 billion people. The great mass of 
Chinese feel more and more distant from 
rule of the party, by the party and for the 
party. They do not think of themselves as 
full citizens, much less as participants in 
their own society. Until the government es- 
tablishes institutions with more legitimacy 
with some voice for the people, it will be 
permanently unstable, no matter how col 
legial the leaders may seem. Reported by 
Dean Fischer and Douglas Waller/Washington 
and Jaime A. FlorCruz/Beijing 








A PRACTICAL DESPOT 


Deng in 1977 at the SOth 
anniversary of the founding of the 
People’s Liberation Army 
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THE LAST 
EMPEROR 





The life of Deng Xiaoping spanned an apocalyptic era abounding with war, 
famine, danger and Mao. He survived it all to rule one-fifth of the world 


By HOWARD CHUA-EOAN and JAMES WALSH 








E WAS A VERY SMALL BOY, BUT THE VILLAGE ELDERS RE- 
member him distinctly because his family was descend- 
ed from a mandarin, the most famous citizen of the hum- 
ble settlement of Paifangcun until, well, until the very 
small boy came along. The eminent ancestor had passed 
the torturous series of civil examinations to prove he was 


a master of the Confucian classics and thus fit to serve the Emper- 
or in faraway Beijing. And the boy’s forefather did just that, at the 
very height of empire, when the Sons of Heaven, as the Emperors 


were called, could afford to sneer at the 
Western barbarians begging to trade with 
their Celestial Kingdom. 

By the time the boy was born, in 1904, 
the empire was moribund, preyed upon by 
the very foreigners it despised. But the boy 
was remembered not just because he was a 
good student like his ancestor but because 
he liked to turn somersaults. He would roll 
out of his family compound, into footpaths 
and away into the countryside and then 
back home again, turning and turning and 
turning. And his life would be one of many 
somersaults: away from home, never to re- 
turn, over the seas, into politics, into war, in 
and out of danger, in and out of power, and 


finally into the role of emperor of a nation | 


that could once again afford to sneer. 

His name, in the beginning, was not 
Deng Xiaoping. The eldest son of the coun- 
ty sheriff was given a two-character name 
that meant “first saint,” perhaps a reference 
to his father’s Buddhist piety. Only later, in 
France, did Deng Xiansheng become Deng 
Xiaoping, the two new syllables a prescient 





We felt that China 
was weak, and we 


wanted her to be 
strong. So we went to 
the West to learn. 





nom de guerre, literally meaning “little 
peace,” an augury of both tumult and relief. 
In 1920, at the age of 16, Deng left his rural 
home deep inland in Sichuan for the port of 
Shanghai. There he learned basic French 
and won a scholarship for a work-study 
program in France. “We felt that China was 
weak, and we wanted her to be strong,” he 
later said of his generation of students. “So 
we went to the West to learn.” 

In France he learned to love the game 
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of bridge, developed a passion for crois- 
sants and became a soccer fan; he once 
pawned an overcoat to buy a ticket for a 
match. But Deng had landed in a France 
mired in a deep postwar recession, with few 
opportunities for a student to support him- 
self with part-time work. He spent most of 
the next five years working at various me- 
nial jobs: arms-factory worker, waiter, train 
conductor and rubber-overshoe assembler. 

As a member of the proletariat, he 
learned something else: communism, the 
doctrine spreading among French industri- 
al laborers and the Chinese students among 
them. In 1922 Deng joined the Communist 
Youth League set up by his expatriate coun- 
trymen. With a practical mind for detail, 
Deng helped duplicate and distribute the 
party newsletter, a job that earned him the 
mock degree of “doctor of mimeography.” 
He earned his true credentials, however, in 
Moscow, where he studied Marxist-Leninist 
thought in 1926. Then it was back to a strife- 
torn China to propagate the faith. Deng’s 
first assignment, as ideological watchdog to 
a Soviet-supported warlord, fell through 
when his patron defected to the National- 
ists. Deng’s next mission was even less 
promising: the young communist was or- 
dered to the backcountry of Guangxi 
province in the far south, where he was to 
organize ragtag rebels to seize huge cities. 
Deng went loyally, even though he knew the 
task was impossible. The journey, however, 
proved to be momentous. On it he met up 
with Mao Zedong. 

The two hit it off almost at once. Though 
Mao's guerrilla strategy was in strong dis- 
favor with the Moscow-influenced “interna- 
tionalists” at Communist Party head- 
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quarters in Shanghai, Deng, who had 
become exasperated with Soviet-style con- 
ventional warfare, was convinced that Mao’s 
tactics were right. From 1931 to 1935, as the 
two worked to establish a Red Army base in 
the south-central province of Jiangxi, a mu- 
tual affection ripened that was almost broth- 
erly. When Mao was denounced and de- 
moted by pro-Russian elements of the party 
as an “escapist” for advocating a hit-and-run 
campaign of attrition, Deng was ousted 
along with him. 

Amid this purge, Jin Weiying, Deng’s 
second wife (little is known of his first), di- 
vorced him and married his chief ideologi- 
cal accuser. Subjected to psychologically 
brutal criticism sessions, Deng recanted— 
but only to an extent. He refused to give up 
his support of Mao. “I cannot say more,” he 
told his tormentors. “What I say is true.” He 
said enough, however, to preserve his life. 
Soon he was able to rejoin Mao. 

Their fortunes changed after October 
1934. Harassed by superior Nationalist 
forces, the Red Army of Jiangxi joined the 
arduous Long March, threading in round- 
about ways through the hinterland until it 
straggled to the caves of Yanan in north- 
western Shaanxi province a year and 7,500 
miles later. The retreat cost the lives of 
more than 90,000 troops, but sheer sur- 
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THE FRENCH CONNECTION 


Deng, in Lyons at 20, learned to love 
croissants and communism 


vival, along with the self-sacrifice the sol- 
diers displayed toward civilians en route 
made heroes of the communists. Mao's 
guerrilla strategy had by then made him 
the movement's unchallenged leader 

In Yan’an, Deng met and married his 
third wife, Zhuo Lin. While Mao's romantic 
life was tumultuous, Deng and Zhuo’s mar- 
riage was beyond scandal and produced a 
family of three daughters and two sons. But 
the civil war, which was soon subsumed into 
the bloody conflict with invading Japanese 
forces, provided little time for family and 
certainly no time for home. In fact, Deng 
was too busy proving his worth to Mao to re 
turn to Paifangcun in 1940, when his father 
was killed and beheaded by unknown at- 
tackers. After Japan’s defeat in 1945, Deng 
was instrumental in driving a military 
wedge down the middle of China, forcing 
the Nationalists to withdraw and enabling 
Mao to press on to victory by October 1949. 

With the establishment of the People’s 
Republic, Deng began a rapid rise. From 
28th in the communist pecking order in 1945, 
he became General Secretary of the party and 
one of Mao’s 12 Deputy Premiers in 1956. 
That was the year Khrushchev came to pow- 
er in Moscow and denounced Stalin at a se- 
cret Soviet party congress. Learning of this 
indictment of a “personality cult;’ Deng com- 
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FRIEND AND FOE 


Mao and Deng in 1959, amid the 
cataclysmic Great Leap Forward 








mended it to his own party—a move used to 
discredit him in the following decade by the 
Mao-worshipping Red Guards of the Cultur- 
al Revolution. In truth, Deng was still loyal to 
Mao. Indeed, when Mao moved against his 
intellectual rivals in the Anti-Rightist purge 
Deng organized a merciless roundup of as 
many as half a million of his friend’s ideo 
logical enemies. Mao appreciated the fervor. 
During a 1957 visit to Moscow, Mao took 
Khrushchev aside and pointed out the 
diminutive Deng: “See that little man there? 
He's highly intelligent and has a great future 
ahead of him.” Nevertheless, one of the most 
devastating, man-made catastrophes of the 
20th century would fray their comradeship 
and wound China almost mortally 


T LEAST 30 MILLION, PERHAPS 
40 million 
result of Mao’s Great Leap For- 
ward, his campaign to over- 
take the per capita industrial 
production of Britain within 
15 years. It was Mao's attempt 
by sheer force of will, to march 
a deeply impoverished nation into the 
front ranks of modernity. The Leap’s un- 
scientific agricultural practices and inane 
technologies turned China into an im- 
mense archipelago of unproductive com- 


Chinese died as a 
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THE WAR HERO 


AU.S. military contact said Deng was “short, chunky 
and physically tough, with a mind as keen as mustard” 


No one had 
hands—not the urbane Premier 
Zhou Enlai, who, though skeptical of 
collectivization, kept a polite silence; not 
the gentlemanly President Liu Shaogi, 
who withdrew to the island of Hainan to 
avoid bringing up the subject of famine. 
Deng himself sycophantically proclaimed 
high expectations for grain harvests: “We 


munes racked by famine 


clean 


can all have as much as we want.” His own 
home county would be ravaged by hunger. 

Mao refused to believe reports of 
famine, at one point joking that “even if 
there's a collapse, that'll be all right. The 
worst that will happen is that the whole 
world will get a big laugh out of it.” By 1961, 
however, not only were people dying by 
the millions but the state was on the verge 
of collapse. By then President Liu decided 
the time had come to make a leap In an- 
other Deng collaborated 
with Liu’s economic reforms. During a vis- 
it to Guangzhou, Deng declared, “It doesn’t 
matter whether the cat is black or white, as 
long as it catches mice.” It was his way of ar- 


direction—and 


guing that any method could be tried as 
long as it meant the people could eat. The 
words would later be used against him. 
Mao continued to ordain idiotic agricul- 
tural experiments, but Liu and Deng side- 


tracked the policies. The strategy—a sort of 


HOWDY, AMERICA! 


bureaucratic guerrilla warfare—exasperated 
the Great Helmsman 
Deng directives on communes, Mao sput 
tered, “What emperor decided these?” Fi- 
nally, even Mao recognized that China was 
famished and dying. He made a strategic re- 
treat and allowed Liu and Deng to restore or- 
der and the food supply. But he never forgave 


Presented with new 


them for showing him up. Increasingly para- 
noid, he accused Deng of refusing to sit next 
to him at meetings. In 1962 he attacked Liu 
and Deng, screaming, “You have put the 
screws on me for a very long time! ... Now, 
for once, I am going to put a scare into you!” 
Mao's revenge came in 1966 with the Great 
Proletarian Cultural Revolution 

With big-character placards crying 
BOMBARD THE HEADQUARTERS! revolution- 
aries attuned to Mao took over the party 
and ousted Liu and Deng. Mao's wife, the 
ferociously radical Jiang Qing, had been 
biding her time to get at Deng. He had 
scorned some of her extreme efforts to “re- 
form” Chinese culture, such as turning tra- 
ditional opera into perfervid propaganda 
spectacles “I support wholeheartedly that 
Beijing opera should be reformed,” he said. 
“But I just do not feel like watching these 
plays.” The croissant lover who had once 
commented that no one could be truly civ- 
ilized without having dined out was de- 
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Shortly after normalizing ties with the U.S., Deng paid a memorable 
1979 state visit, including a stop at a Texas rodeo 





spised by radicals. His feline remark be 
came evidence against him. Along with 
fascism, treason and a raft of other crimes 
Deng was accused by some Red Guards of 
promoting cat-ism 

By August 1967, with China in tumult 
he and Liu were put on public trial. Liu’s leg 
was broken in the spectacle, and he later 
died of pneumonia in a makeshift prison in 
the city of Kaifeng. At the trial 
Guards decried Deng as a “capitalist road- 
er,’ a “fascist” and a “traitor” and shouted 
“Cook the dog’s head in boiling oil!” Con- 
fronted by such rantings for hours on end 


Red 


Deng simply removed his hearing aid 
What saved him from Liu’s fate, evidently, 
was a simple thing as well. While Mao had 
always despised the patrician Liu, he re- 
membered with some affection his wartime 
adventures with Deng. Thus Mao declared 
Liu “an enemy of the people” but defined 
the opposition of his old comrade as an an- 
tagonism that emerged “from among the 
ranks of the people.” Deng and his wife 
were allowed to live under house arrest in 
Beijing for two years before being sent 
south, back to the old revolutionary base of 
Jiangxi. They were assigned quarters in the 
commandant’s house at a deserted infantry 
school and required to work mornings at 
the tractor factory. Their greatest sorrows at 
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MASTER OF THE GAME 


After 1989, the only title Deng held was honorary 
chairman of the Chinese Bridge Association 





this time were the death of Deng’s younger 
brother, driven to suicide by Red Guards 
and the crippling of their son Deng Pufang 
\ promising student of physics at Peking 
University, Pufang was hounded by radi 
cals until he fell—or was pushed—from a 
fourth-story window. His spine was frac 
tured, leaving him a paraplegic 

Deng spent his spare time in exile read 
ing, pacing the grounds of his house and cal- 
culating what China needed to recover its 
sanity. His moment came in 1973. By then 
the Red Guards were nearly a spent force 
and the army had to intervene to save the na 
tion by manning civilian posts. Mao, wary of 
the increasing importance of the People’s 
Liberation Army, thought Deng, whom the 
military respected, would serve to check its 
influence. Beyond that, Premier Zhou 
Deng’s onetime mentor in Paris, respected 
his knack for down-to-earth statecraft. 

Summoned back to Beijing, Deng 
walked unheralded into a banquet for 
Prince Sihanouk of Cambodia. The Great 
Hall of the People resounded with applause 
as he entered on the arm of Mao's favorite 
niece. Though he remained outside the 
party’s inner circles, Deng resumed his post 
of Deputy Premier and within two years 
had helped author Zhou’s Four Moderni- 
zations, the manifesto of practical reforms 
that launch China’s rapid growth. After 
Zhou’s death in early 1976, Jiang Qing and 
her radical Gang of Four accused Deng of 
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IN THE SWIM OF THINGS 


In 1988, before Parkinson's disease set in, Deng 
could still show off his vitality by jumping into a pool 


orchestrating massive demonstrations of 
sorrow for Zhou that loudly criticized the 
Gang. The clique suppressed the marches 
in Tiananmen Square—precursors of the 
1989 demonstrations—and purged Deng 
who took refuge in Guangzhou 

In the meantime, an ailing and inde 
cisive Mao, unable to trust his wife and her 
cohort, anointed as his heir Hua Guofeng 
a man without allies. Yet Mao would not 


his party card to show his descendants 
and to see how he will behave in the 
future.” Mao decreed. It was now a matter 
of waiting for Mao to die—and waiting to 
see whose power! base was most effective 
“IT am prepared for the worst,” said Deng. 
He got the best of it. Within a month after 
Mao's death in September 1976, the Gang of 
Four was under arrest. Deng staged his 


third and last comeback the next year 


throw Deng out of the party. “Leave him 


In Paifangeun there is a cactus-like 


Prospects for the “Princelings” 


S THE ELDEST SON OF THE LATE PARAMOUNT LEADER, DENG PUFANG, 51, HAS EX- 
perienced the tumult that came with his pedigree. During the Cultural Revo- 
lution, fanatical Red Guards either pushed him or made him fall from a four 
story building. The fall broke his spine and paralyzed him from the waist down. 
But after his father made his third comeback, in 1978, the paraplegic Pufang used his 
connections to create the Chinese Federation for the Disabled, which is now a mul- 
timillion-dollar charity 
Pufang and his siblings have all prospered because of the fame and power of their 
father; without him, life could get tougher. The youngest daughter, Deng Rong, 48, has 
been the most visible of the children because she was Deng Xiaoping’s official transla 
tor. She is the most cosmopolitan and elegantly dressed of the Deng daughters. In re- 
cent years, Deng Rong made a career—and loads of money—writing a biography of her 
father. Her eldest sister, Deng Lin, 55, has enjoyed similar financial success. She is an 
artist whose work has been exhibited in Hong Kong, Macau, Tokyo and New York City 
Second daughter Deng Nan, 52, is the only Deng child who holds a government post; 
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plant whose hundred-year blooms are an 
omen. When the flowers burst forth in 
1979, the village knew whose good for- 
tune they portended. By then the greatest 
son of the village was firmly in control of 
Beijing, having outmaneuvered Hua Guo- 
feng and eased the Maoists out of power. 
Millions of peasants were allowed to cul 
tivate private plots, sell surplus crops and 
Soon Chinese 
peasants were not only adequately fed— 


invest in village factories 


A FATEFUL EVENING 


Deng, his wife and their grandson on April 15, 
1989, when the Tiananmen protests began 


no small thing in a country where 80% of 
the people still lived on the land—but 
more than a few were able to build hous- 
es and fill them with television sets, re 
frigerators and clothes washers. 

For a moment dissent was allowed to 
flourish in the “Beijing spring” of 1979; hun- 
dreds of the walking wounded from the 
Cultural Revolution plastered public spaces 
with denunciations of Mao and even of 
Deng. Before long, that spectacle triggered 





Deng’s deep distrust of spontaneous mass 
movements. Had not the Great Leap For 
ward and the Cultural Revolution turned 
into cataclysms? The Beijing spring was 
cut short, and the champions of political 
reform were imprisoned. 

By 1984, economic reform was being 
introduced in the big cities, so much so that 
Old Guard Marxists began to decry the 
“spiritual pollution” of cosmetics and disco 
théques. But Deng persisted, likening the 
effect to mere “flies that come through an 
open window.” By the late ’80s, however, 
economic liberalization had spilled uncon 





she is vice minister of the State Science and Technology Commission. The youngest off- trollably into political yearnings; soon la- 
spring, Deng Zhifang, 46, has been involved in property development and investment. 
He was director of two Hong Kong-listed companies, one of which has been tarnished 


by a financial scandal. Ever since, Deng Zhifang has kept an extremely low profile. And 


bor unrest and student demonstrations for 
greater freedom panicked Deng. He sacked 
his popular heir apparent, party chief Hu 





#¢ 


if history can offer any guide, that is a 
tactic his siblings would be well ad- 


> vised to mimic. During the last major 


power shift in China, Mao Zedong’s 
family plummeted from privilege. His 
daughter was retired into obscurity, 
his nephew was thrown into jail, and 
his wife Jiang Qing, implacable enemy 
of Deng, was arrested, tried and con- } 
victed of treason for her role as ring- 
leader of the Gang of Four in the bru- 
tal Cultural Revolution. She spent 13 
years in prison, where she committed 
suicide in 1991. B 
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Yaobang, for pushing political reforms. By 
this time the only title Deng held was hon- 
orary chairman of the Chinese Bridge As- 
sociation (he had refused all high posts 
since his 1977 comeback, and in 1989 gave 
up the critical job as head of the Central 
Military Commission). Still, Premier Zhao 
Ziyang admitted to the visiting Mikhail 
Gorbachev that all major Politburo deci- 
sions had to be approved by Deng. 
Prosperity, however, dictated its own 
momentum. The sudden wealth of the 
country had engendered a pandemic of offi 
cial corruption, widened income disparities 
and brought on severe bouts of inflation. In 
April 1989, students turned public mourning 
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for Hu Yaobang, who had died of cancer, 
into the protracted Tiananmen protests. 
One night in June, Deng called in the army. 

His conservative rivals took advantage 
of the massacre to pull back the reforms—or 
at least slow their pace. And as Deng re- 
treated into a self-critical silence, they 
seemed to succeed. But Deng, though in- 
creasingly frail, fought back. In February 
1992, sensing that the populace was exas- 
perated by conservative austerities, he 
emerged from seclusion to rout his oppo- 
nents. His stratagem: leading high officials 
ona tour of Shenzhen and Zhuhai, his pros- 
perous economic enclaves. Nearly deaf by 
now, he urged Chinese to “seize the op- 
portunity” of such go-go, free-market ex- 
amples. The result was an 
explosion of economic growth and 
the elevation of “Deng Xiaoping 
Thought” to gospel, an ironic 
turn for a man who shuddered at 
“cults of personality.” But it was 
the final somersault he had to 
perform to ensure the survival of 
his legacy. 


“LEADERS ARE MEN, NOT GODS” 
said Deng Xiaoping. Mao Ze- 
dong, the man who would be a 
god, lies embalmed and displayed 
in his mausoleum in Tiananmen 
Square. Deng has asked that his 
eyes be donated to medicine, his 
ashes be cast into the sea and no 
monuments be built to him. Mao 
had resided in Zhongnanhai, the 
walled district of Beijing that is 
China’s new Forbidden City; 
Deng chose to live not in Zhong- 
nanhai but in a block-long house 
called Miliangku (literally “rice- 
grain storehouse”), not far away. 
It was there that China’s unques- 
tioned leader, its emperor with- 
out portfolio, enjoyed his family, played 
his beloved games of bridge and drifted 
into senescence, dealing with the specters 
that haunt the capital and the realm. They 
were ghosts as hoary as the last Emperor of 


the Ming dynasty who hanged himself on | 


Coal Hill, just east of Deng’s home; the 
students gunned down outside Miliangku 
by a reactionary government in 1919; the 
many spirits of Tiananmen; the tens of 
millions who died of hunger in the Great 
Leap Forward. And finally there was that 
most troublesome shadow of all, Mao Ze- 
dong, Deng’s friend and foe, his rival for 
the soul of a country so ancient it has had 
the misfortune both to forget its history 
many times over and to repeat it again and 
again. Only history will decide who was 
the greater. —Reported by Jaime A. FlorCruz 
and Mia Turner/Beijing 
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Much Too Tough to Be Cute 


By RICHARD HOLBROOKE 


ENG XIAOPING DID NOT HAVE MUCH TIME FOR SMALL TALK, AT LEAST NOT 
with outsiders. He was an old man in a hurry; he saw visitors, but only if 
they could advance the central goal of his life—to make China great again. 
In the many hours of talks I attended with him, he expressed little per- 
sonal interest in his foreign visitors except for their technology, which he want- 
ed immediately. Once I brought some books for his beloved grandchildren. 
Without looking at them, he handed them to an aide and started lecturing me 
about the need for Washington to lift all export restrictions on modern tech- 
nologies—not “those of the "70s, but the ’80s and ’90s,” he said fiercely. 

His small eyes focused on you with intensity. Then he would look away, far 

., away, perhaps at some distant vision of the 
oe China he wanted to build, or possibly at 
: the memory of some past indignity he had 

* survived on his roller-coaster ride be- 

€ tween history and oblivion. His hands ges- 
is tured constantly, and until his family 
stopped him, he chain-smoked. To those in 
thrall to the urbane charm of his old ally 
Zhou Enlai, Deng seemed crude, speak- 
ing with a guttural Sichuanese accent and 
always keeping a spittoon next to his chair, 
His size—he was truly tiny—did not seem 
to diminish him, partly because he exud- 
ed enormous energy and sharp focus. 

His obsession, presumably born in his 
childhood memories of a prostrate China 
and his adult humiliation during the Cul- 
tural Revolution, was to undo the crimes 
and stupidities of the Cultural Revolution, 
break the communist ideological strait- 
jacket and unleash, as he put it, the cre- 
ative energy of China. His opposition to 
superstition and ideology, plus his hostili- 
ty to the Soviet Union, made him seem 
more liberal than he was. Deng did not be- 
lieve his nation could be governed dem- 
- ocratically—at least not in this century. 
a ; Sadly, Tiananmen is part of his legacy. 
Deng and Holbrooke 18 years ago He once offered Shirley MacLaine a 
aboard Alr Force One glimpse of his wry wit and burning anger. 
When he sat next to the famously pro-China actress at a White House state din- 
ner in January 1979, she thanked him for the gracious reception she enjoyed in 
China in the early "70s. Deng, who had been in exile at that time, replied with- 
out a moment's pause, “The people who were your hosts then are in jail now.’ 

His grandfatherly appearance made him seem cute. But Deng Xiaoping was 
not cute; he was far tougher than Americans could possibly imagine. He surely 
viewed life as a constant struggle, because that’s what his own life had been. 
When visitors talked of injustice in China, he dismissed them with a wave of his 
hand. What the West would regard as injustice did not concern him much. 
These were niceties that neither he nor his country could afford. I saw Deng 
shake with real anger only when he talked about the Vietnamese, whom he saw 
as impudent. When Deng complained bitterly to Vice President Walter Mon- 
dale about the “ungrateful” Vietnamese, Mondale wryly noted, “We have had 
some experience of our own with the Vietnamese.” Deng did not even smile. & 


Diplomat Holbrooke dealt personally with Deng for more than a decade. 
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DENG XIAOPING AS PAST AND PROLOGUE 


Like rulers and statesmen before him, he grafted Western ideas onto Chinese culture 


By JONATHAN D. SPENCE 





ECURRING IN TIME ACROSS CHINA’S HISTORY HAS BEEN THE 

story of the rise and decline of successive dynasties. Since 

the 1900s, Chinese historians have strenuously attacked 

this traditional way of looking at history as violating any 
claims in China to development and progress. They feel that such 
an idea lies behind the concept of “an unchanging China,” which 
has been so damaging to foreign assess- 
ments of China’s development. Such 
historians have looked for the deeper 
rhythms of economic growth and 
change, territorial expansion, develop- 
ments in the arts, and environmental 
factors as examples of what we should be 
studying instead. Nonetheless dynasties 
have risen and fallen across well over 
three millenniums, and it is not com- 
pletely absurd to depict the People’s Re- 
public as the latest manifestation of this 
historical phenomenon, 

For the historian, therefore, Deng’s 
death raises a different but also absorb- 
ing set of echoes and parallels to the 
past. The 15 years between 1978, when 
Deng returned to power after two major 
purges that failed to remove him from 
active contention for the leadership, 
and 1993, when his health obviously be- 
gan to fail, have left him an ineradicable 
role in future accounts of China. These 
parallels seem to fit fairly neatly into two 
molds. One, familiar from several earli- 
er dynasties, is the role of the man who 
has the delicate task of consolidating the 
work of an ambitious, tough, erratic 
though canny, and self-aggrandizing re- 
unifier of China. Mao Zedong, like a se- 
lect number of earlier Emperors, played 
the unifier’s role in drawing China to- 
gether again in 1949 after a half-century 
of nightmarish domestic turbulence, 
civil war and foreign invasion. It fell to 
Deng Xiaoping, again like certain his- 
torical precursors, to take this mixed 
legacy and secure the positive aspects of the reunification in both 
its territorial and its economic dimensions. Deng, like these pre- 
decessors, could be completely ruthless in pursuit of these goals. 
He could also be vindictive and two-faced. But like them, he 
made China more prosperous, made restitution to a significant 
number of the victims from the founding phase, showed a certain 
flexibility in moving to recruit new bureaucratic talent from those 
who had not been in the original band of the “faithful,” and re- 
leased the harshest of the constraints that had been imposed on 
writers and artists. 

Ina different historical sense, Deng replayed many aspects of 
the role of Chinese and Manchu statesmen during the waning 
years of China’s last dynasty, the Qing, in the second half of the 





Qing dynasty Emperor K’ang-Hsi 





19th century. Profoundly conscious of the advanced technologi- 
cal power of the West, these statesmen sought ways to graft ele- 
ments of foreign technology and organizational skills onto their 
own economic and political infrastructure, so that they could 
achieve the delicate task of strengthening their country rather 
than undermining it from within. This selective and gradualist 
approach allowed China to keep at least a measure of faith that it 
was somehow preserving its own inner value system even while 
using the West in a host of developing 
areas. During this 19th century period— 
as during the 1980s and into the pres- 
ent—the effects of this attempt on the 
worlds of political culture were pro- 
foundly ambivalent. It turned out to be 
impossible to relegate foreign ideas to 
neatly circumscribed compartments; 
and by the end of the 19th century the 
pressure from the world of ideas had led 
to strident and insistent demands for 
new structures of justice, new realms of 
freedom for aesthetic endeavor and the 
dissemination of information, and aban- 
donment of autocracy for either a gen- 
uinely circumscribed _ constitutional 
monarchy or a popularly based republi- 
can form of government. Under these 
and other pressures, the last dynasty fell 
in 1911. 

Deng Xiaoping has left his succes- 
sors with as delicate a balancing act as 
did these statesmen of a century ago. 
China now, as then, is a colossal country 
with a huge population, difficult to 
control from the center, uneven in 
economic growth and development, 
with wealth concentrated on the eastern 
coast. Regional interests and power 
bases are strong; there are massive dis- 
parities of income, and a decreasing 
willingness to contribute a requisite flow 
of taxes to the center in Beijing, since 
that center is often seen as both corrupt 
and ineffective. Periodic assertions of 
central police power can cow citizens re- 
currently but not remove deep-seated 
centers of unrest. At the same time, ebullient economic growth in 
many regions and sectors of the economy fuels a certain optimism, 
an optimism bolstered at the present by the incredible windfall of 
Hong Kong, which will return to Chinese-mainland control in July 
of this year. Behind the rhetoric of homage and mourning now un- 
der way in China, all those currently holding senior office—and the 
many who are unimpressed by these leaders and would dearly 
love to serve in their stead—will be sharing at least one thought in 
common: How on earth will we keep the lid on all this now that 
Deng is gone? n 
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Jonathan D. Spence teaches modern Chinese history at Yale 
University and is the author of 10 books on China. 
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By RICHARD SCHICKEL 


ONNIE 
Depp 


BRASCO AND JOHNNY 
the pair of diminutive 


and rhyming first names sug- 





larger rever- 


gests, one hopes 


berances between a com 
pelling character and the 
fascinating young actor who 


plays him in a movie. Secretiveness and 
among the traits they 
share. So are tastes for danger, duplicity 


watchfulness are 


and disguise. Most significant, role playing 
is for both of them—albeit in rather differ- 


matter of life and death 

It’s quite literally so for the hero of 
Donnie Brasco, Mike Newell's smart, sus 
penseful and neo-Scorsesian study of 
lowlife Mob life. Based on a true story, the 
film takes its title from the alias chosen by 
an undercover FBI man named Joe Pis 
tone when he penetrated a New York 
Mafia family in the 1970s. He lived this lie 
for six years knowing that one miscue 
bad line re 


warrant 


ent ways—a 


one sading could be his death 
Then he spent twice that time 
testifying against men with whom he had 
developed certain dubious collegial bonds 
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Today Pistone, who emerged lately to do 
some cheerleading for the film, lives un 
the Mob has a 


long-standing $500,000 price on his head 


der yet another identity 


The stakes are obviously nowhere near 
as high for the performer who, Pistone says 
‘captured me 100%—my mannerisms, my 
walk, my talk.” Nobody is 


bomb an actor who bombs; the worst he’s 


going to Car- 


going to suffer is bad reviews and, conceiv 


ably, a drop in his asking price. Even so, the 








evidence sus 





ests that Depp is a man who 
comes into sharp tocus and more Impor- 
tant, attains full life only when he loses him 





























self in a role. 
Badham met the actor he intended to cast 
in his thriller Nick of Time, he did not rec 


The first time director John 


ognize him. “He looked like one of those 
Identi-Kit police drawings,” he says, a 
rough sketch waiting to be rounded out and 
colored in by his next role. 

To be sure, a figure bearing Depp’s 
name runs, occasionally 
through the tabloid life of our times. This 
guy is best known to the general public for 
trashing a hotel room a couple of years ago 
and getting busted for it, for his long- 
running liaison with supersvelte super- 


roughshod, 


model Kate Moss and for his proprietor- 
ship of the menacingly named Viper 
Room, the determinedly grungy rock club 
on Sunset Blvd. outside of which River 
Phoenix succumbed to a final overdose. 
What the public does not know is that this 
character is largely the figment of our 
gossip-debased collective unconscious. 
Acertain cultural laziness compounds 
this misapprehension. It’s much easier to 
write Depp off as just another “actor boy,” 
seeming to strike those inarticulately ni- 
hilistic poses that are the type’s trade- 
mark, than it is to come seriously to grips 
with his astonishingly rangy body of work. 
Or even to catch it, since this Florida high 
school dropout, failed rocker and totally 
actor tends to work cult coun- 
try, where a film’s theatrical life-span can 
brutal but where 
days the more interesting directors 


instinctive 
be nasty and short, 
these 
and writers hang out. 
‘He's an auteur hag,” says his friend 
director John Waters, and Depp’s long- 
time Tracey Jacobs, agrees. “It all 
starts with the screenplay,” she says, “not 
the bottom line. Then he chooses directors 
and actors he likes.” Among them—twice, 
including Depp’s upcoming directorial 
debut, The Brave—is Marlon Brando, an- 
other instinctive actor, who almost cer 
tainly would have preferred a hide-in- 
plain-sight career like Depp’s to the one 
he got. Depp, now 33, was lucky. He was 
given his shot at mainstream studdishness 
early on and blew it off fast. That was af- 
ter he scored his first major success on 
TV's 21 Jump Street (where he played an 
undercover narc), when he was being of- 


agent, 
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_ Working with Pacino, Depp reveals a new 
civecroon relalicnihip baliieae Ws pede mctetecvaF agua aa te 


that echoes the 
mafioso 


fered plenty of chances to expand on the 
part in high-impact action features. 

It was Waters who gave him the 
chance to break that mold before it was 
fully hardened. “I told him if he did Cry- 
Baby, we'd kill that image, “So he 
parodied himself by playing a teen idol, 
and it totally worked.” Then Tim Burton 
gave him the opportunity to bury it for 
good with Edward Scissorhands, in which 
Depp played an abandoned monster with 
cutlery where his digits should have been, 
trying with sweetly contained but (consid- 
ering his weaponry) dangerous eagerness 
to adjust to suburban normalcy. Everyone 
from moony adolescents to case-hardened 
yet 
somehow unsentimental, plea for succor 
emanating from his deep obsidian eyes, 
wonderfully set off by whiteface makeup. 

It was a revelation—perhaps not least to 
Depp. The 
commercial hit) showed that it was possible 


“he Sé Lys. 


movie critics could read the silent, 


success of the film (his only 
to subvert stardom’s conventional wisdom, 
which insists that an actor must assert at 
least some aspect of his nature that the au- 
dience can identify and cling to as he moves 
from picture to picture. Scissorhands 
proved to Depp that he could work in his 
own way. “He transforms himself into the 
character,” says Badham. “He’s not going 
to do what some actors do, and transform 
the character into themselves.” 

Depp turned down the Keanu Reeves 
part in Speed and the Brad Pitt role in Leg- 
ends of the Fall, becoming something 
rather old-fashioned, a character lead. But 
he worked in the kind of films—youth-ori- 
ented and fringy—that middlebrow tradi- 
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“In one of his most conventional—and least 


Kibeittn Seat Ni6 played o1derisrOttior and straight mort to Leonardo DiCaprio 





tionalists, the people who sniffishly de- 
plore actors who “just play themselves,” 
they 
have missed out on the filmography of 
the most interesting actor of the "90s. 


never go to see. This is their loss; 


It is woven of two strands, one of 
them boldly colored, the other rather 
gray and recessive. Besides Scissor- 


hands, the first skein includes Ed Wood. 
Depp’s serenely obsessive portrait of the 
grade-Z moviemaker 
dresser with a special affection for 
Don Juan De 
Marco, where he plays a schizo- 


and cross 


angora sweaters; 
phrenic who escapes from dismal 
reality by impersonating, with sin- 
uous delicacy, an enviably profi- 
cient Latin lover; and Benny & 
Joon, in which he’s an illiterate 
and nearly speechless waif with a 
genius for mime. What is perhaps 
most striking about these charac- 
terizations is their fundamental 
sobriety, disciplined intensity and 
hints of Depp’s other main line, 
which consists of making some- 
thing quite hypnotic out of a pas- 


success as the misunderstood monster 
gave Depp the confidence to be himself 
sivity enlivened by nothing more than 
He used this strand 
in his oddly matched pair of accountants 
one of whom is drawn against his will 
into an assassination plot Badham’s 
Nick of Time, while the other is bedeviled 
by various personifications of frontier 
mythology in Jim 
satirical western, Dead Man 

Depp has done this so well that Wa- 


watchful alertness. 


Jarmusch’s shaggy 





Offscreen with girlfriend Kate Moss 
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ters claims “he’s got other young actors 
imitating his career. I actually hear peo- 
ple say, ‘I want to doa Johnny Depp.’ And 
no, | won’t name who they are.” What he 
will argue is that his friend’s best work is 
in his straightest role: the super-respon- 
sible elder sibling trying to keep his fam- 
ily from spinning into total dysfunction in 
What's Eating Gilbert Grape? “He’s real. 
He plays heroes in an uncorny way.” 

He plays everybody that way. But 
until now there has always been some- 
thing a little unformed, a little less than 
totally grownup in all his performances. 
That’s what makes Donnie Brasco so im- 
portant. It’s the strong, 
manly role that Hollywood wanted him 
to do for so long.” And more. For as di- 
rector Newell (himself making a quan- 
tum leap from the frothy Four Weddings 
and a Funeral) observes, Brasco “is a 
hard man, a brutal man,” operating in a 
narrative that offers him no convenient 
escape clauses, no soft or fanciful eva- 
sions of fate. Forced in anguish to aban- 
don his real family for his Mob family- 
his wife, patience with his 
absences finally runs out, is very well 
played by Anne Heche—Brasco must ul- 
timately betray his only real friend in the 
criminal clan, Al Pacino’s very weary, 
very unsuccessful and finally very touch- 
ing soldier, a man the movie makes 
much more appealing than the law- 
enforcement bureaucrats who show not 
an ounce of understanding, let alone 
compassion, for the soul Pistone-Brasco 
has shriven in their service. 

This is good strong stuff, not least be- 
Paul Attanasio’s 
adaptation of Pistone’s book offers “this 
absolutely novel point of view about the 
Mob,” dealing as it does “with the lowest 
rung, the have-nots. I loved being at the 
bottom of the pond.” did 
Depp. “He absorbs so much,” says the 
wondering with whom Depp 
hung out for weeks, perfecting all his man- 

right down to a nervous 
that “ It just 
comes to him. And he remembers 
everything. He’s like a sponge.” 

Or perhaps “an unplowed 
field,” as Newell prefers to put it. 
In any case, actor unencum- 
bered by and increasingly 
confident of his gift for transform- 
ing himself into anything he wants 
to be. Or, possibly, anything we 
need him to be, in largely 
feckless search for something that 
or at least believable, at 
the movies With reporting by 
Cathy Booth/Los Angeles and Georgia 
Harbison/New York 
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BU ODES 


A Host of Debuts 


First novels are usually publishers’ unwanted mail: commercially 
unpromising bundles of print that are accepted grudgingly, paid 
for in peanuts and advertised sparsely, if at all. The mystery is 
why any first novels are ever published and why there are any first 
novelists willing to go through the ordeal of writing them. In spite 
of the many obstacles, first novels continue to appear. The question 
for readers is knowing which ones to try. Here is a look at six of 
them that we think, while not perfect, are worth your time. 





MICHAELS: rs elegantly written look at the redemptive pen of making art 


A Survivor's Tale 


Fugitive Pieces 





ANNE MICHAELS TAKES SOME AUDACIOUS 
risks in Fugitive Pieces (Knopf; 294 
pages; $23), not the least of them being a 
brief introductory passage that reveals 
her novel's conclusion. “Poet Jakob Beer, 
who was also a translator of posthumous 
writing from the war, was struck and 
killed by a car in Athens in the spring of 
1993, at age sixty. His wife had been 
standing with him on the sidewalk; she 
survived her husband by two days. They 
had no children.” 

From this bleak beginning, Mi- 
chaels plunges into this fictional poet's 
memories, which he set down in two 
notebooks in the months before his 
death. These recollections begin with 
the event, more than a half-century ear- 
lier, that changed his life: the night the 
Nazi soldiers came to his parents’ house 
in their Polish village. Jakob, then seven, 





was still small enough to fit into the hid- 
ing place behind a wall, but his sister 
Bella, 15, was not. The aging poet re- 
members what happened next with 
understated anguish: “The burst door. 
Wood ripped from hinges, cracking like 
ice under the shouts. Noises never heard 
before, torn from my father’s mouth. 
Then silence. My mother had been 
sewing a button on my shirt. She kept 
her buttons in a chipped saucer. I heard 
the rim of the saucer in circles on the 
floor. I heard the spray of buttons, little 
white teeth.” 

This extraordinarily compressed 
passage, appearing early in the novel, 
sets the tone for much that follows. 
Michaels not only creates an imaginary 
poet, she also examines the ways in 
which a poetic imagination can arise out 
of horror. That Jakob survives at all is a 
miracle. After days of hiding, he is final- 
ly driven by hunger to risk his fate by ap- 
proaching a stranger. “I screamed into 
the silence the only phrase I knew in 
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more than one language, I screamed 
it in Polish and German and Yiddish, 
thumping my fists on my own chest: 
dirty Jew, dirty Jew, dirty Jew.” 

Instead of being shot, he is rescued 
by Athos Roussos, a Greek geologist 
working on a nearby archaeological 
project. Athos smuggles the boy out of 
Poland back to Athos’ ancestral island. 
Although the Nazis ar- 
rive there too, Jakob 
later realizes that he, 
having experienced the 
worst, was also spared 
much more of the same. 
“While I was living 
with Athos on Zakyn- 
thos, learning Greek 
and English, learning 
geology, geography, and 
poetry, Jews were filling the corners 
and cracks of Europe, every available 
space ... I didn’t know that while I was 
on Zakynthos, a Jew could be purchased 
for a quart of brandy, perhaps four 
pounds of sugar, cigarettes.” 

With such knowledge, and haunted 
by the memory of the sister he lost, how 
will Jakob Beer develop into a distin- 
guished poet and, late in his life, a hus- 
band besottedly in love with his young 
wife? These are the questions that Fugi- 
tive Pieces addresses through Jakob’s 
own words: “I try to set down the past in 
the cramped space of a prayer.” 

He succeeds, and credit goes to 
Anne Michaels, who created him. The 
author, 38, a Canadian poet who has 
published two volumes of verse, will try 
the patience of readers who expect brisk 
forward momentum in their novels. Her 
prose does not race; it hovers, insinuating 
its way in and around timeless mysteries. 
Jakob Beer never lived, but thanks to 
Michaels, he does now. By Paul Gray 


Slack on the Road 


The Beach 


Fugitive 


Pieces 


~~ 





AN EERIE ECHO OF JACK KEROUAC’S RAM- 
bunctious 1957 novel, On the Road, be- 
gins to sound about halfway through The 
Beach (Riverhead; 371 pages; $23.95), by 
British writer Alex Garland, 27. The rea- 
son it takes half of Garland’s moody tale 
for Kerouac’s ghost to tap the reader on 
the shoulder is that the feel of the two 
novels could not be more different. On 
the Road was loony, funny, electric; The 
Beach is listless, pallid, drifting without 
object. 

Each novel, in its style, captures the 
style of its generation, and can be read by 
bemused elders as a shrewd caricature 
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of disaffected post-childhood wanderers 
desperate to avoid adulthood. Garland’s 
characters are young European and 
American backpackers who circle like 
dead leaves in an eddy through the guest- 
houses of Southeast Asia: this month 
Lombok, next week or next month or in 
another life, Loh Liang or Zanskar. 
Garland writes as they travel, without 
emotion or opinion or 
allegiance. His narrator is 
an affectless young Eng- 
lishman named Richard, 
who, in Thailand, comes 
upon a hand-drawn map 
that seems to locate a 
dimly-rumored and sup- 
posedly unreachable is- 
land beach unknown to 
tourists or authorities. 
With a young French couple, flaccid Eti- 
enne and wanly beautiful Frangoise, he 
manages to find this Eden, whose leg- 
endary sands can be arrived at only by 
jumping from the top of a high waterfall. 

The three jump—a dreamlike scene 
of letting go—and discover a commune of 
becalmed, largely indistinguishable mi- 
grants much like themselves. Weeks go 
by without exhilaration or despair. The 
beach dwellers fish, steal a little marijua- 
na from an illicit plantation and work on 
their tans. Eventually, perhaps because 
everyone has read Lord of the Flies, 
things fall apart nastily. But even this 
calamity, which involves blood and dead 
people (the pot growers lose patience), 
does not touch the survivors. They grab 
sandals and rucksacks and move on. 
Richard reports all this a year later from 
London, where he is tethered to an un- 
specified job. His tone is one of mild re- 
gret, which seems to be the author’s view 
as well, though that’s hard to say. If Gar- 
land is aware that he has written satire, he 
gives no sign of it. —By John Skow 








GARLAND: Matching style and substance 











BAKIS: A boldly unleashed imagination 


Animal Instincts 
Lives of the Monster Dogs 


HERE’S A STRANGE FABLE—IF IT HAS TALK- 
ing animals, it must be a fable—that clanks 
awkwardly in its mechanics but leaves a 
melancholy stillness as it is put back on 
the shelf. Kirsten Bakis’ supposition in 
Lives of the Monster Dogs (Farrar Straus & 
Giroux; 291 pages; $23) is that in the year 
2008, a tribe of large dogs, surgically and 
genetically altered, with prosthetic hands 
and voice boxes and 
with the intelligence 
of humans, arrives in 
Manhattan. The dogs 
walk erect, using 
canes, and wear cos- 
tumes patterned af- 
ter military uniforms 
and ball gowns of 
19th century Prussia. 

A journalist, Cleo 
Pira, befriends the dogs and learns their 
story. Their transformation began a 
century before, in the crazed ambition 
of a German surgeon to develop a race 
of unstoppable soldiers. This Dr. 
Frankenstein immigrated to the Cana- 
dian wilderness, where he and his suc- 
cessors botched generations of mala- 
mutes and Great Danes before the dogs 
revolted. It is this science fiction that 
clanks: author Bakis, 29, asks the reader 
to be literal-minded in accepting the 
surgical wonders, and then piles up so 
many that common sense balks. Could 
prosthetic hands, replacing cut-off 
paws, ever play Chopin? Could they 
ever stop hurting? 

This pervasive pain, however, may 
be what makes the author's ending, a 
skillful interplay of sadness and mystery, 
work as well as it does. The dogs, who are 
quite rich, build a large castle, delighting 
and diverting human residents of New 
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York City. But their tortured bodies are 
beginning to fall apart. Alone in his 
apartment, a brilliant German Shepherd 
named Ludwig von Sacher reverts to dog 
behavior—scratches on the door, piles of 
feces on the rug—then recovers enough 
to write in his journal, “I am alone in the 
world, a ludicrous animal.” So are they all 
alone, and so they die. This diminuendo 
is unnoticed, except by the journalist 
Pira, who notes that the attention of the 
busy world has drifted elsewhere. —J.S. 


Whose Life Is It? 


Hallucinating Foucault 
SEVERAL SCHOOLS OF LITERARY THEORY 
hold that readers have no business being 
interested in the private lives of authors; 
words on a page are utterly distinct from 
their creators, and the words are what 
matter. In Hallucinating Foucault 
(Ecco; 175 pages; $21), Patricia Duncker 
plays entertaining variations on these 
arguments and on the relationships be- 
tween readers and writers. 

Her unnamed narrator is a 22-year- 
old Englishman studying for an advanced 
degree in French literature at Cam- 
bridge. He is working on a thesis about 
the novels of a writer named Paul Michel, 
who emerged in the 1960s as “the wild 
boy of his generation.” The narrator is 
more interested in Michel's cool, classi- 
cally restrained fiction than in his public 
role as an outspoken homosexual. In fact, 
the narrator seems unaware of the fate of 
the real Paul Michel until his Cambridge 
girlfriend tells him that Michel was diag- 
nosed as a paranoid schizophrenic in 
1984 and has been held ever since in one 
or another French mental institution. 

Before he quite knows what has hit 
him, Duncker’s hero finds himself in 
Paris, “having been chosen for reasons I 
did not understand” to rescue Michel 
from his captivity. Eventually he suc- 
ceeds, and then succumbs to the confu- 
sion of author with text: “Paul Michel 
and the hidden drama lived in his texts 
were utterly and terribly fused.” 

The definitive novel on the chaotic 
collision between reader and creator 
remains Nabokov’s Pale 
Fire. But Duncker, 45, 
who teaches at a Welsh 
university, turns Hallu- 
cinating Foucault into 
something more than 
an academic thriller. 
And the questions she 
leaves unanswered are 
of more than academic 
interest. —P.G. 
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RED, WHITE 
AND BLUE CHIP. 


PREMIER 
AMERICAN PORTFOLIO 


Now you can have easy, afford- 
able access to many of the premier 
companies in the country. This 
fund offers you 33 of America’s 
blue chip companies. And it seeks 
total return through capital appre- 
ciation and dividend income. 

These premier companies were 
chosen for their high quality and 
established earnings record. Along 
with a predetermined portfolio and 
maturity date, the fund offers you: 
¢ Large capitalization companies 
¢ Defined maturity of 4 years 
© Quarterly income 
¢ Option to reinvest quarterly 
¢ Diversification among several 

industries 
Call Defined Asset Funds today for 
our free Premier American 
Portfolio Guide which describes 
how affordable and easy investing in 
our blue chip stock fund can be. 


1-800-562-2926 ext. 184 


Buy WITH KNOWLEDGE. 


Desines Asset Funds” 


HOLD WITH CONFIDENCE. 


Family of funds offered by 
Merrill Lynch 
Smith Barney 
Paine Webber 

Prudential Securities 
Dean Witter 


A free prospectus containing more complete 
information on Defined Asset Funds™ Equity 
Income Fund Concept Series Blue Chip Stock 
Series 3 Premier American Portfolio including 
all charges and expenses, is available from any 
of the a 
fully before investing. Minimum investment is 
$1,000 ($250 for an IRA). 


© 1996 Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc. Member SIPC 
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BAKER: Deftly mixing prose and poetry 


Rooted in the Past 


Naming the New World 

A BLACK MAN ARRIVES ON A SLAVE SHIP 
300 years ago, knowing one English 
word: “Nigger.” It is, or might as well be, 
his New World name. But Niger, the riv- 
er, is his origin, his blood flow, which 
Calvin Baker, 24, a writer for PEOPLE 
magazine, traces through generations to 
the brackish wash of present time. Nam- 
ing the New World (St. Martin’s Press; 
118 pages; $18.95) is a writer's gamble, a 
brief, fast-changing swirl of prose 
sketches, prose-poetry, and poetry 
standing naked. Such a recitation—it 
could be chanted, to drum beats, in an 
evening—might dissipate in artiness. 
The view here is that it stands solid and 
speaks the author’s mind. 

Baker writes of blood, mixed now 
with white; slave rebellion; slave cap- 
ture. “Me, Ezra, and Mamma was all hid 
in a tunnel behind the wall of the cabin 
when light flashed between the slits in 
the board ...” A few pages and genera- 
tions later, a young 
American black man, 
well dressed, we as- 


T . 
Naming 


sume, money in his N ew 
pocket, we assume, . 
watches poor blacks in AVY, or | d 
the Caribbean and 


thinks, “I wanted a con- e 
nection to these peo- ¢ a | vin 

ple, wanted to share 

pots of curried goat B a 4 er 

and warm lager in 

Trenchertown because I was one of 
them.” Imagining: “Black people gonna 
rise up.” Knowing sheepishly: “The 
whole time just an advertising executive 
on vacation.” 

Then later, the same man, with real 
trouble now, not the borrowed kind, 
makes a jail visit. His junkie brother, 
guilty of a senseless killing, has managed 
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to kill himself by driving a hypodermic 
needle into his heart. Rage, love, disgust, 


| self-loathing—there are the beginnings 





here of a dozen strong novels to come, 
bound by racial memory of the slave 
ship: “At night I hear their voices, hud- 
dled close to each other. The memories 
beat louder and louder against my skull. 
Above it all, I hear the wailing, see the 
water.” —1S. 


Off to a Fast Start 


Necessary Madness 

GLORIA BURGESS, 30, IS AN AMERICAN 
who has recently lost her husband Bill, an 
English painter, to leukemia. She lives 
on in London with her admirably be- 
haved eight-year-old son and tries to 
imagine how she will endure her grief 
and bereavement. One answer knocks 
on her apartment door shortly after Bill’s 
death: Jascha Kremsky, a sculptor and an 
acquaintance of her late husband’s and, 
it turns out, a widower who lost his wife 
and daughter in a car accident several 
years earlier. 

In other words, not 
many surprises turn up 
in Necessary Madness 
(Putnam; 212 pages; 
$21.95), a generic weep- 
er with a happy ending. 
But the novel has en- 
joyed brisk prepublica- 
tion chatter, impressive 
sales of foreign rights * 
and a movie deal thanks to an interesting 
fact about its author: Jenn Crowell, now 
a college sophomore, was 17 when she 
finished the manuscript. 

The amazement that anyone so 
young could write a publishable novel 
seems slightly condescending, of a piece 
with the sentiment behind a chauvinistic 
remark of Samuel Johnson’s: “A woman’s 
preaching is like a dog walking on its hin- 
der legs. It is not done well; but you are 
surprised to find it done at all.” In fact, 
most of Necessary Madness is done very 
well indeed, at least within the restric- 





| tions of its genre. Crowell keeps her plot 


moving briskly along, and her narrator 
gets off some good lines. Looking back 
on her teenage fling with punk fashions, 
she notes, “I graduated second in my 
high school class, which meant that I had 
the distinction of being the school’s first 
purple-haired salutatorian.” 

But certain passages in the novel, 
particularly those dealing with the hus- 
band’s slow death, suggest that Crowell is 
ready to break free of conventions and 
find her own way. —P.G. 
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Now Allegra is replacing Seldane. 


Seldane has been around for a long time, and its 
worked for you—and millions like you. So, it might 
be hard to think about trying another antihistamine for 
your seasonal nasal allergies 


But, as the makers of Seldane, we want you to know 
we've made something that is safe for a broader range 
of allergy sufferers: Allegra. Unlike Seldane, Allegra 
can be taken with common medicines like antibiotics 
or antifungals. That means more allergy sufferers than 
ever can experience the nondrowsy relief they want. 
So this allergy season, doctors will be switching 
Seldane users to Allegra 


Allegra gives you nondrowsy relief from symptoms like 
sneezing, runny nose, and itchy, watery eyes, while it 
lets you feel like yourself. In fact, in clinical tests with 
allergists, drowsiness or side effects occurred about as 


often as with a placebo (sugar pill). Most common 
were drowsiness (1.3% vs 0.9%); cold or flu (2.5% vs 
1.5%); nausea (1.6% vs 1.5%); and menstrual pain 
(1.5% vs 0.3%). 


And there's even more. Allegra is safe to take as pre- 
scribed—one capsule, twice a day for people 12 and 
over. Plus, its effectiveness doesn’t wear off as the day 
wears on. All this, and a lower price, too, because we 
want you to have every reason to try Allegra.* 


So get ready for the latest from the makers of Seldane 
Talk to your doctor and discover the freedom of 
Allegra. 


*Based on average retail price, Source: IMS National Prescription 
Audit, July-Sept 1996. The cost may vary depending on where you 
live and your pharmacy’s pricing policy. Ask your pharmacist how 


much you can save 


Please see additional important information on adjacent page 
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Prescribing Informaton as of July 1996 

ALLEGRA™ 

(fexofenadine hydrochloride) Capsules 

60 mg 

INDICATIONS AND USAGE 

ALLEGRA™ is indicated for the rele! of symptoms associated with 
seasonal allergic miniis in adults and chikdren 12 years of age and okjer. 
Symptoms treated effectively include sneezing, rhinorrhea, itchy 
nose/paiaterthroat, itchy/watery/red eyes. 


ALLEGRA™ godin patents with known nypersensitivity to 
s in 
any of its ingredients. 

PRECAUTIONS 

Drug interactions 

= ino sacernn eden, a Sean: ereenaciane Narmotbacente NO) oa nes Cony 
Seana mg every & hours or ketoconazole 400 mg once boy 

Guba conidion to neseal oo Fae oe 


‘Subjects were inistered Ipycrochtonde alone ori comet. 
nation weh ketoconazole. The findings of these studies 
are summarized in the following 
he hp e's mr Pharmacokinetics 
a of Co-Administration 
120 mg Every 12 Hours (twice recommended dose) 
in Normal Volunteers (n=24) 
Concomitant [ - =e AUC A O-12) 
Drug (Peat pasma (Etont of 
concentration) systemic exposure) 
782% 109% 
(500 mg every 6 hrs) 
+135% +164% 
(400 mg once daily) 


The mechanisms of these imteractons are unknown, and the potental for 


kapeetn ee Ce sate pgects bas), Geen 
soars vs te wt of plasma 

ise achioneain and weil-controtied clinical trails. 

had no etlect on the pharmacokinetics of erythromycin or ketoconazole, 


Terstogenic Effects: Category C. ee he eS Eee 


twice-daily fexofenadine nydrochionde dose), respectively, 

Fexotenadine Ade shoe be used ou pracratcy ronky ft 

e f 
Denoli justites tre potential tisk to tre ferus 


survival were observed in rats exposed to oral doses equal to 

than 150 mg/kg of tertenacine; at these doses the plasma AUC values of 
fexofenadine were équal to or greater than 3 times the human therapeutic 
values (based On a 60-mg twice-daily fexotenadine hydrochtorde dose) 


Se os arid welhconeeied ttadlesln waren during tote 
ton. Because many drugs are excreted in human milk, caution should be 
exercised when fexofenadine hydrochionde is administered to # nursing 
woman. 


and pany repre or ebti i senser dean alten 

of 12 years have not been estabkshed. Across well-controtied clinical trails 

in pabents with seasonal allergic chinits, « total of 205 patents between 

fo sh ci dirmyre amples Jang hao dig’ he S eben 

twee for up to wo weeks Adverse events were similar in thes group 
to patents above the age of 16 years. 


Geriatric Use 

in placedo-controfed trials, 42 patients. age 60 to 68 years, receved 
doses of 20 mg to 240 mg of texolenadine twice daily for up to two weeks, 
Adverse events ware simdar in this group to patients under age 60 years. 
ADVERSE REACTIONS 

in placebo-controlied clinical trials, which included 2461 patients 
receiving texotenadine hycrochionde at doses of 20 mgt 240 mg 
twice daily, averse events were similar in fexofenadine hydrochloride 
and placebo-treated patients. The incidence of adverse events, 
inchuding drowsiness, was not dose related anc was similar across 
subgroups delined by Sener, and re08 The percent of patients 
who withdrew prematurely because of adverse events was 2.2% with 
fexofenadine hydrochloride vs 3.3% with All adverse events 
Ieconvnnda diy dos Tanchrad Larmealadh anh prasad 


in the following table 
i 
Clinical Trials at Rates of Greater Than 1% 


Fexotonadine 60 mg Placebo 
Twice Daily Twice Daily 

Adverse Experience (n~679) (n671) 
Viral infecton (cold, flu) 25% 1.5% 
Dyspepsia 1 
Fatigue 13% 0.9% 
Aaverse in greater than 1% of fexofenadine hydrochic- 
tide-treated patients (60 mg twice daily), but that were more common in 
bl aremmtog re fe . include headache and throat irritation. 
The aad encriusde of tebomiory abnoreanaes were stanlar b> 
fexofenadine londe and placebo-treated patients. 
Prescribing information as of July 1996 
Hoechst Marion Roussel, Inc. 
Kansas City, MO 64137 USA 
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Zoom in on a universe 
of the latest in aliens, 
science and more with 
up-to-the-minute news 
coverage. Announcing 
TIME News Center on 
CompuServe. With 
24-hour coverage 
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of breaking news and 
the latest stories from 
TIME Magazine, TIME 
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free hours online, call 
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MAIL the postage-paid reply card to 
receive free information about advertised 
products and services in this issue. 


|. Amway Corporation 


2. Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 
Family Talk About Drinking 
Developed with education and 
counseling professionals, this pro- 
gram offers guidebooks and a video 
that help parents talk with their 
children about alcohol 
1-800-359-TALK 


3. BlueCross" BlueShield” 
Association 
|-800-244-BLUE 


4, Corel Corporation 


5. Dean Witter 
1-800-THE-DEAN 


6. Defined Asset Funds*™™ 
Premier American Portfolio 
1-800-562-2926 Ext. 185 


7. MEFS Investment Management 
1-800-811-9485 


8. National Flood Insurance 
Program — FEMA 


9. Norwegian® Cruise Line 


10. Purina” Cat Chow Brand 
Cat Food 
|-800-CAT-CARE 


||. Saab Cars, USA 


12. Sheraton Hotels & Resorts 
1-800-325-3535 


13. Toyota 


14, Toyota Motor Corporate 
Services 


15.U.S. Satellite Broadcasting 
|-800-204-USSB (8772) 
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LEADING MAN: Rhames brings impressive grace and gravity to a portrait of the hero 





Shadows from the Past 


John Singleton gives new life to the buried story 
of a black town viciously destroyed by whites 


ORE THAN 70 YEARS AGO, TWO 
tiny hamlets stood virtually side 
by side at the edge of the central 
Florida swamps. One of them, 
Sumner, was populated completely by 
whites. The other, Rosewood, more pros- 
perous and civilized, was almost entirely 
black. During the first week of 1923, the 
citizens of the former community rose 
up against the latter, razing most of it, 
killing many of its residents and driving 
off the rest of them. In a matter of days, 
a ghost town was created 
Even in an era when lynchings were 
commonplace in the South, this genocidal 
frenzy was astonishing in its barbarism. 
Equally remarkable is the fact that it was 
banished from history for more than a 
half-century, until a newspaper reporter 
stumbled on the story in 1982. Since then 
there have been television and magazine 
accounts of this outrage, and now direc- 
tor John Singleton has made a film that is 
bound to arouse controversy over its ap- 
proach to this tragedy 
For in shaping Rosewood, he and 
screenwriter Gregory Poirier have com 
mingled the relatively few known facts of 
this matter with a lot of very obvious, 
very movieish fictions. Some of this was 
doubtless inevitable. Like the terrible 
end of the story, its ludicrous begin- 
nings—a trampy white woman falsely ac- 
cuses an anonymous black man of bru- 
tally assaulting her, thereby whipping up 
a mob spirit in Sumner—is known and 
powerfully shown. What is not available 
in the historical records is anything very 
specific about the people, victims and 
victimizers alike, who lived this story. 


Nor, apparently, does it offer a suitably 
heroic figure on whom to center audi- 
ence attention or a suspenseful and emo- 
tionally releasing climax. 

The moviemakers therefore create a 
character named Mann (Ving Rhames), 
who drifts into town on horseback just as 
the tragedy is beginning to unfold. In 
essence, he’s the mysterious stranger of 
a thousand westerns, eager to avoid con- 
flict but miraculously adept at the killing 
arts when he is finally obliged to employ 
them. Ultimately he and John Wright 
(Jon Voight), the white storekeeper in 
the town and a reality-based character, 
make common, inspiring cause to res- 
cue Rosewood’s surviving women and 
children from the swamp where they 
have taken from the blood- 
crazed posse searching for them. There 
is some historical truth to this passage, 
but not to the well-staged, high-impact 
action sequence that brings the film to an 
end. In fact, the psychologically devas- 
tated survivors of the massacre em- 
braced silence and anonymity until the 
few still remaining began talking to in- 
vestigators in the early ’80s. 

Ordinarily such trespasses against 
truth would be enough to condemn such 
a movie, but Rhames’ gravity and grace, 
Voight’s pinched anguish as he wills 
himself to do right, the moving work of 
actors like Don Cheadle and Esther 
Rolle do much to redeem this film for hu- 
man if not historical reality. Rosewood 
finds, in a shameful bygone moment, 
sources of pride for contemporary audi- 
ences. There are worse things to do with 
the past. By Richard Schickel 
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‘Mild at Heart 


Sure it’s odd, but a new 
David Lynch is old stuff 


NE REVIEWER EMERGED FROM AN 
early screening of Lost Highway 
with the cry of “Garbage!” Well, 
David Lynch must be doing some- 
thing right. The creator of Twin Peaks 
describes his first film in four years as a 
“21st century noir horror film.” It has a 
battered suitcase of references to old 
Hollywood film noir, the requisite gore 
for a scare show and, in the spooky pres- 
ence of Robert Blake—with his pancake 
white face, shaved eyebrows and sickly 
smile—an eldritch harbinger of death 
like the dwarf in Twin Peaks. So what- 
ever that critic may think, Lost Highway 
isn’t refuse. But it ain’t revelation either. 
What's missing is the shock of the new. 
The plot, which cunningly loops itself 
like a Mobius strip with sprocket holes, 
starts with a couple, Fred (Bill Pullman) 
and Renee (Patricia Arquette), troubled 
about intrusions into their home and their 
private lives. Renee vanishes, and the film 
changes lanes. It fol- 
lows Pete (Balthazar 
Getty), a grease mon- 
key who dumps his 
girlfriend (Natasha 
Gregson Wagner) and 
takes up with a gang- 
ster (Robert Loggia) 
and his moll. Damned 
if this new femme fa- 
tale doesn’t look ex- 
actly like Renee, but 
with platinum blond 
hair. 
Several 
murders 


TWO-FACED: 


Arquette plays a 
mystery woman 


motels 
and later, 
and in between cam- 
eos by such veteran outragers as Richard 
Pryor, Henry Rollins and Mink Stole, we 
notice the signposts. This is a milder Wild 
at Heart, the 1990 road movie that, like 
this one, Lynch wrote with novelist Barry 
Gifford. 

If Lost Highway had preceded Wild 
at Heart (or Eraserhead or Blue Velvet) 
it might give off a sense of otherworldly 
menace. But we've visited this planet be- 
fore, become familiar with its obsessions 
and grotesqueries until they hold as little 
terror as garden gnomes. And while it’s 
always a tonic in this timid film age to see 
directors try something different, Lost 
Highway is the same different. Someone 
should tell Lynch that noir is a genre, but 


weird isn’t. By Richard Corliss 








Would vou like to know 


what's in his bank account? 


Or what's in his soul? 


The world’s most interesting magazine. 


Man 1, Neptune 0 


“In the worst moments,” said French 
schoolteacher turned sailor CHRISTOPHE 
AUGUIN, “I said to myself that I am too 
young to die. But,” he added philosophi- 
cally, “you have to accept that possibility.” 
Auguin, who last week broke the world 
record for nonstop solo circumnavigation 
of the world in a yacht, had plenty of bad 
moments over the almost 106-day journey. 
Only half of the 12 competitors in the Ven- 
dée Globe are expected to finish the race. 
Two were rescued by the Australian navy; 
one is still missing. “Finding your way 
through a field of icebergs,” Auguin told Par- 
is Match, “is like Russian roulette.” While 
Auguin said he got used to the icebergs, 
25-ft. waves and the solitude, his solo Ma- 
gellan phase is fini. “Once was enough.” 


F , 
Here Come the Grooms 


For the offspring of beloved political leaders, weddings are 
tough to pull off, no matter what country they take place in. 
But a Gandhi wedding in India is even more unwieldy than a 
Kennedy wedding in the U.S.—after all, nobody rocked up to 
that island off Georgia and claimed she was already married 
to John Jr. But when PRIYANKA GANDHI, whose father Rajiv, 
grandmother Indira and great-grandfather Jawaharlal Nehru 
were all Indian Prime Ministers, announced she would marry 
ROBERT VADRA, an exporter of costume jewelry and “a com- 
moner,” as the local press was quick to note, she had to fend 
off a few extra would-be suitors. A man named Ramakrishna 
Gowd went to court insisting he was married to the Gandhi 
daughter, but the judge recommended he be incarcerated 
and seek psychiatric help. And on the day of the happy but 
heavily guarded nuptials, Ms. Gandhi—once thought to be a 
likely heir to the family’s political legacy—was surprised by a 
46-year-old schoolteacher who turned up claiming he was 
the prospective groom. He was arrested on the spot. 











One nominee 
who won't be at 
the Grammys is 
Hillary Clinton, who 
has to attend a 
state dinner. She 
was tickled at her nod for the 
spoken-word Grammy, 
especially since recording did 
not come easy. At one point 
proceedings had to be halted 
because sound engineers 
could hear the First Lady’s 
stomach rumbling 


Next on Oprah: Barbara! 


When celebrities are in trou- 
ble, they turn to BARBARA 
WALTERS. A few confessions, 
some tears to wash away the 
iniquities, and they're as good 
as new. But what happens 
when the mother confessor 
slips up? In December, Wal- 
ters did a happy, heartfelt pro- 
file on Andrew Lloyd Webber 
and noted that Disney, which 
owns ABC, was one of Lloyd 
Webber’s investors. But she 
neglected to mention that she 
herself had put $100,000 into 
Sunset Boulevard. “1 should 
have disclosed the invest 
ment,” said Walters. “It 
won't happen again.” 
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By BELINDA LUSCOMBE 
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If a 20-year-old 
movie like Star 
Wars can rule 
the box office for 
™ weeks, imagine 
7 what a 56-year- 
old movie can do. Director 
Ridley Scott plans to make a 
film dramatizing Orson 
Welles’ struggle to make 
Citizen Kane in the face of 
opposition from tycoon 
William Randolph Hearst, on 
whom Kane was based. 

















Airport Insecurity 


This isn’t a bomb, it’s the Bill of Rights 


OCIALLY RESPONSIBLE TRAVELERS ARE DELIGHTED TO 
spend up to 45 minutes wending their way through air- 
port security. At least that’s what they say when they're 
interviewed at the ticket counter for the 6 o'clock news: 
Search me! Strip me! Empty my bags out all over the floor! Hey, 
I could be the crazed terrorist of the week and not even know it! 

But any passenger of spirit is bound to be insulted by the rit- 
uals required for air travel. “Did you pack your own bags?” they 
demand to know at the ticket counter. Well, who do they think 
packed them—some courier for Hamas who moonlights as my 
lady-in-waiting? 

Then there’s that wistful inquiry as to whether one is carry- 
ing anyone else’s bags—a ques- 
tion that can be of no possible 
relevance except to the skycaps’ 
union. For, alas, altruism is not 
yet so endemic that every 
baggage-encumbered traveler 
should be suspected of shoul- 
dering the burdens of maniacal 
terrorists disguised as little old 
ladies with back problems. 

It would be different if the 
indignities of airport security 
served a self-evident lifesaving 
purpose. But the first thing the 
inquisitive traveler learns is that 
the X-ray machines that constitute the principal barrier between 
parking lot and planes can detect only teaspoons and hairpins and 
are utterly indifferent to the plastic devices favored by modern 
mass murderers. Why not buy machines that can actually detect 
bombs? Too expensive, the airlines say, as if airplanes were cheap. 
And of course nothing reveals the purely ceremonial nature of air- 
port security like the long-standing rule against telling bomb- 
related jokes in the vicinity of an X-ray machine. Has anyone ever 
been killed by a bomb-related joke, or even injured by one? 

Or consider the ritual required of the owners of laptop com- 
puters. You must turn on the computer and, all too often, attempt 
to explain the concept of a C prompt to someone who seems to 
think it’s a nice name for a speedboat. Last time I was well into 
the theory of Dos before it struck me that the real question is why 
anyone should be reassured by seeing a computer screen light up 
at the flick of a switch. Surely the same geniuses who manufac- 
ture laptop-shaped bombs can design one that’s programmed to 
flash GOOD MORNING, BARBARA. THIS IS YOUR TOSHIBA! 

And how many crashes are the product of terrorism any- 
way? I have been in airplanes where the overhead bins open 
with gay abandon at the slightest bump, where the reading lights 
flicker with a hypnotic frequency and where the food, insofar as 
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it can be detected on the plate, is seldom warmed above the tem- 
perature of the ambient stratosphere. One can only pray in these 
circumstances that the subcontractor in charge of the cabin was 
not also entrusted with engine maintenance. As for the crucial is- 
sue of when to go up and when to go down: we read of air-traffic- 
control computers so antique that they still run on vacuum tubes, 
and monitored, in most cases, by underpaid caffeine addicts work- 
ing double shifts to pay off their therapists and divorce lawyers. 

Most planes fall short of their destinations for mundane rea- 
sons like un-deiced wings, “equipment failure” or exploding oxy- 
gen canisters—which says more about the fecklessness of the air- 
line executives and their regulators than the malice of the flying 
2 public. It is the former groups 
8 that should be hustled into slow- 
: moving lines and interrogated 
? as to whether they were able to 
get themselves dressed in the 
= morning without help. 

The mystery is why a 
proud people, descended from 
revolutionaries, is willing to 
submit, with such good humor, 
to the intrusion of corporate 
and governmental authorities. 
We don’t complain when our 
phone conversations with var- 
ious bureaucracies are moni- 

tored “to improve service.” We expect to be frisked as we en- 
ter the temples of democracy, the Senate and the House of 
Representatives. We applaud a drug war that features random 
searches and urination on demand. 

And things may be about to get a lot more totalitarian: the 
White House Commission on Airline Safety and Security has just 
recommended that the airlines study passengers for terrorist-like 
traits—such as paying for a ticket with cash—and scan them with 
X rays capable of seeing through clothes. The average citizen—who 
has never desired to blow up an airplane, even a very small one 
bound for an innocuous place like Nantucket—is being made to 
feel like the prime suspect in a serial-killing case. 

If I were as paranoid as the culture I live in, | would proba- 
bly conclude that the entire purpose of airport security is to de- 
flect suspicion away from the truly culpable parties—the Faa, for 
example, and those airline executives who seem to be more in- 
terested in keeping their stock prices aloft than their airplanes. At 
least, before we have to go around with bar codes stamped on our 
foreheads, we ought to reflect on the true function of our so- 
called security measures. Because they're beginning to look like 
some sick ritual of submission, where the trade-off for getting to 
fly in the sky is having to grovel on earth. rT] 
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NEW WRANGLER AT/S. 


GO WHERE YOU WANT TO GO. 





all oe 
i Find the road you've never taken with Goodyear’s new Wrangler 
2» - “- ; ; i 
gg = AT/S radials for light trucks and SUVs. Wrangler AT/S has 


™ 


Taveiieirinmetn Minette matca Gril weini@a nettle 
water and wet snow and hold firm in the 


mud. Now, all that stands between you and 





your destination is a great ride. Kick up some 


: Be keen, =— dust and go where you want to go. On all-terrain 
—s om 
Zz a a “y .. Wrangler AT/S radials. Only from Goodyear. 
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@ Self-cleaning Traction Lug Channels evacuate water, 
mud and wet snow. 


@ 7800 biting edges deliver all-terrain traction, mile after mile. 


; @ Aggressive tread blocks with deep lateral notches in shoulder 
- < area for off-road traction and snow traction. 


_ es Smooth, quiet ride on the pavement. 





Call 1-800-GOODYEAR for a location near you. 
Web site: www.goodyear.com 


/ GOODSYEAR 
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A NEW MW alo) Get 
Over Yonder 


Exploring wide-open spaces. Finding the other side of the hill. Just plain having fun. A few of the 
things that come so easily in a rigged, new breed of minivan...Montana from Pontiac. Perfect for 
those interested in taking a spirited, more adventurous path 


through life. Lasso one for yourself. Round up the posse and V le) ee VAN Ge 
iS 


head on out. You'll see. Life is more exciting in Montana. DRIVING EXCITEMENT. 








Call toll-free 1-888-97Trans Sport for more information about 1997 products and licensed merchandise 
http//www.pontiac.com © 1997;GM Corp. All rights reserved “Available option. 


LIFE 18 MORE EXCITING IN MONTANA 


All-Weather Traction Control 180 Horsepower 3,500-Lb. Towing Capacity® Self-Sealing Tires 





